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and structure in architecture would form an in- 

teresting and ample field for a lifetime’s study, 
and its enormous extent makes it peculiarly difficult 
to condense into an hour’s lecture. More than that, 
the ground has already been tilled and the harvest 
reaped by no less a master than John Ruskin, whose 
book The Stones of Venice, is an elaborate treatise on 
the subject. 

The book is a classic ; and if it shares with other 
classic works the fate of being “ praised and not 
read,” that perhaps is due to the fact that Ruskin 
filled his pages so full of good things that it is diffi- 
cult to avoid a sort of mental indigestion in attempt- 
ing to absorb them. 

The practice of design is much more a matter of 
the imitation of selected examples than an affair of 
the application of rational or religious principles ; 
and however right Ruskin was in his spiritual 
analysis of certain elements of building, the good 
effect is dissipated by the practical difficulties in the 
course of interpretation from perfect theory to 
actual bricks and mortar. Modern buildings are 
designed in response to definitely practical ends and 
aims. 

Structural honesty, combined with appropriate 
colour, should be kept in view in all architectural 
design, but it would be absurd to suppose that 
buildings are made merely to express true principles 
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of structure and colour. It is only when the general 
purpose, the convenience and economy of the build- 
ing have been considered that these aspects of 
architecture begin to loom large in the field of 
vision. However the architect faces his problem, 
colour and structure will take their place in the 
finished building. He may be interested in struc- 
tural problems and allow them to express them- 
selves in his finished work—may, indeed, enlarge 
upon them and make them an integral part of its 
appeal as a work of art, or he may do all in his power 
to disguise the real structure with applied orna- 
ment unrelated to affairs of building. In a similar 
Way, it is within the province of the architect to 
determine the colour of his buildings, to decide 
whether colour shall be considered at all, whether 
the cheapest or most convenient materials shall be 
used irrespective of their colour, or whether special 
attention shall be given to the selection of materials 
of intrinsically pleasing hues or of hues that have 
been found to take their place in the scheme with- 
out clashing under certain climatic conditions. 

Over and above the possibilities inherent in the 
selection of sound building material of pleasant 
colour is the possibility of decoration by colour in 
the form of applied pigment, or by incrustation 
with marble, tiles, mosaic or metal. 

All methods yield excellent results under suit- 
able conditions, and this paper has been written, 
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not to advocate any particular application of colour, 
but to put together some facts in relation to the 
combination of structure and colour in architecture 
under different climatic circumstances. 

In some way or another colour is bound up in the 
appearance of all architectural works, and when not 
formally invited it is rude enough to intrude its 
presence unasked. The colour of materials available 
at certain sites controls the finished effect of many 
works of architecture. 

In both Jerusalem and ‘Tiberias the same type of 
design is adhered to in the old domestic architec- 
ture ; but whereas the one city, built of creamy 
limestone, is full of charming colour harmonies in 
relation to its surroundings, the architectural 
appearance of the smaller town is rendered dismal 
by the use of a local stone of sombre blue-black hue. 

It is the misfortune of England at the present 
time that some of the most generally useful and 
economical bricks happen to possess a hard, un- 
pleasant tint of pink, whilst bricks of a really beauti- 
ful colour can only be obtained at much greater 
cost. Fashion has something to do with our taste 
in bricks, and the only thing to steady our judg- 
ment is to ask ourselves whether the colour value of 
such and such a building material really goes well 
with the other things in the picture—the sky and 
clouds and foliage, if there is any in the neighbour- 
hood. 

Old London stock bricks, with their varied tints, 
including some black and red among the yellow, 
stand well under the grey skies and soot of London, 
and it is a pity that they were ever improved into 
dull uniformity. If anything, a little more variety 
would have improved them ; and in the hands of 
architects who had an eye for colour they were given 
dressings of richer tint or banded with diagonals of 
vitrified headers. 

There is one sure way of bringing out all the bad 
colour qualities of the cheap pink brick referred to, 
and that is to construct a long blank side wall of it 
with a front wall of better colour and texture 
designed with some pretence to architecture. When 
this is carried into execution, the detail on the front 
counts for nothing, it is bludgeoned out of existence 
by the shrieking conflict of colour on the side wall. 


The natural colour of material is a matter of 


particular importance in an inclement and humid 
climate where colour added by the application of 
pigments is subjected to the severest possible tests. 
Where acid fumes, smoke and soot are present, the 
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whole colour question must be governed by these 
extraneous considerations. ‘The only buildings in 
London that appear really comfortable are thos. 
which happen to wear their mantle of soot with 
dignity, and in estimating the colour value of a ne\ 
architectural work in the Metropolis of the world i: 
is necessary to ask oneself whether it will prove to 
be a good subject for the soot and acid treatment. 

Cleaning the exterior of a building is only 
practicable in certain cases, and even with the appli- 
cation of the steam brush there is the risk of turning 
a dirty building into a shabby one. Given time, the 
rain and wind acting upon the soot may produce 
pleasant effects upon a good many _ building 
materials ; and Sir Christopher Wren was singu- 
larly fortunate in choosing materials which would 
still be beautiful when seen in the murk of a far 
bigger and far dingier London than that in which he 
lived and worked. Until greyness can be banished 
from our skies, it is futile to hope for a successful 
chromatic scheme of really brilliant or primary hues 
in our buildings. It is a law of colour composition 
that balance of hues or tones must be observed 
throughout the design as a whole, and where the 
background of sky is impregnated with soot the 
objects in the foreground must partake of the same 
character or be out of key. 

In artistic language, colour out of key is some- 
times described as being “‘ muddy ” or “ dirty,” so 
that in London pure primary colours might have to 
be referred to as dirty, dirt being matter out of its 
place ; and primary colours, however much we may 
love them, are out of their place in a dingy city. 

That this is not only a matter of idle theory is 
evidenced by the depressing effect of the patches of 
bright colours introduced by the posters on our 
hoardings. ‘lhe artistry displayed in individual 
posters is often of a notable order, but they cannot 
be considered as appropriate colour notes in the 
street architecture, since they do not harmonise 
either with the sky or with the colours of adjoining 
buildings. With competent supervision of the main 
effects of colour and arrangement, hoardings might 
become things of real beauty and instruction, not 
only in respect to the values of advertised com- 
modities, but as concerns colour decoration. 

England is a country of atmospheric effects in- 
volving on many days in the year subdued colours 
for all objects in the background and middle dist- 
ance. A day in the middle of spring may have a sky 
veritably the colour of lead. ‘The green of distant 
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grass and trees is overlaid with a similar gloom, and 
objects in the background, irrespective of their local 
colour, are toned down to a sort of depressing uni- 
formity. It is the difficult business of the British 
architect to discover a colour scheme that will take 
its place against this background and still retain its 
interest. 

When Ruskin wrote his vigorous denunciations 
of the architecture of his time, with its triglyphs and 
its swags, its sham pediments and its rage for stucco, 
it was not that he was oblivious to the possibilities of 
architectural expression by plastic art, by shapes 
and modelling, but that architecture had been made 
to exist only in the addition of sculpturesque details 
of columns and orders applied in accordance with 
Palladian rules and without any consideration for 
colour whatsoever. 

Some few years earlier Owen Jones had been 
subjected to derision for expressing his‘ belief that 
the ancient Greeks had employed pigments upon 
their columnar architecture. Later investigations 
and discoveries have proved his case up to the hilt, 
and every student of the present day knows that our 
Grecian architecture is but the bony frame of 
Grecian art without its bright complexion. 

The architecture of Ancient Egypt was not con- 
sidered a suitable subject for much imitation in 
England, and the fact of its bright colour was 
accepted without so much controversy. 

Actually the Egyptians had an easier problem 
than the Greeks, thanks to their almost rainless 
climate ; and given pigments of suitable chemical 
composition, there was little chance of rain washing 
them away. Sandstorms might blast them, how- 
ever, and to guard against deterioration the strong- 
est obtainable hues were employed. 

Structure and colour went hand in hand in that 
nearly all permanent structures were considered fit 
for the display of colour, and the walls and ceilings, 
whether of rock-cut caves or stone-built cells, were 
arranged in simple surfaces on which colour would 
show to advantage. 

When columns were introduced in the larger 
buildings to provide intermediate supports for the 
great stone slabs forming the roofs, the columns 
also were regarded as a field for colour, and in some 
cases their rounded surfaces were carved and 
painted with human figures in low relief, although 
the curvature of the shafts made strange effects of 
foreshortening in the picture work. 

Other columns are made more appropriately to 
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represent the grouped stalks of reeds or flowers, but 
always with an eye to colour, for the stems and 
petals were painted in rich, conventional colours. 
Except in a few special features, cornices, capitals 
and statues in the round, the carving is generally 
kept very flat and subordinated to the applied colour. 
Each object drawn is surrounded by an incised 
outline, and the surface modelling is provided by 
gently softening down the edges of the pattern to 
the bottom of the surrounding groove with an al- 
most imperceptible, but exquisitely adjusted, 
gradation of relief (Fig. 1). 

The definite simple shapes of the architecture 
(which was built up with rough surfaces and carved 
to shape after erection) are such as might convey an 
impression of undue severity when seen in a photo- 
graph. Under their own blue sky, however, the 
biggest Egyptian buildings tend to become dwarfed 
and to appear trivial unless enough colour remains 
to give them scale and distinction. Without applied 
colour, the buildings seen in the light of a glaring 
sun merge into their background of sandy hills, 
which also reflect a glare of light and heat capable of 
rendering inconspicuous the largest masses of 
masonry. 

The effect of size conveyed by great structures is 
very uncertain and deceptive. Everyone has heard, 
from his earliest years, of the enormous size of the 
Temple of Karnak, but it does not follow that the 
impression it creates will be one of great scale. The 
flood of light beating into the ruins through the 
broken portions of the roof entirely destroys the 
solemnity and scale of the Temple. 

It is only when one reaches the primitive cells at 
the sanctuary end, some of which retain their slab 
roofs and blue-coloured ceilings, that the effect of 
the enormous blocks can be properly grasped. The 
colour has proved itself a necessity to the realisation 
of the size and dignity of the building. In these 
smaller cells the roof slabs seem enormous masses 
of stone 12 feet or soin length. It is only as a sort 
of afterthought that one realises that the lintels 
already passed in some of the outer courts and halls 
were three times as big and more than forty feet 
long. 

The pure primary colours of the ancient archi- 
tecture are absolutely in harmony with the land- 
scape, where strong effects are the rule. 

The sky stretches up and away for miles, like a 
wall of blue masonry smeared with a plaster of 
white light. 
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The scene at sunset, when the Fellahin march 
home with their beasts along the sunbeam paths 
drenched in golden dust, is a quaintsight. It seems 
far more ancient than the Pyramids, for the Pyra- 
mids have lost their outer coating of wrought 
masonry and colour decoration, and do not appear 
nearly so big as their dimensions would lead you to 
suppose. ‘They have, by the way, a somewhat 
familiar reek of Hampstead Heath on Bank Holiday, 
if you allow yourself to look at them in that light, for 
they have become a playground for tourists and 
Arab guides. The conventional attitudes in which 
human beings are portrayed in ancient Egyptian 
sculptures and paintings, and which seem so quaint 
and unreal to an Englishman, have been explained 
by reference to some religious convention which 
kept the artist to a certain beaten track. There may 
be a great deal of truth in this religious explanation, 
but, in fact, the attitudes drawn in the sculptures 
hardly need much comment when seen in their own 
land. The nature of the country explains them 
automatically, and the sculptures which have 
appeared so stiff, forced and unnatural whenseen in 
a European museum become recognisable as in- 
tensely naturalistic when viewed in the light of their 
own surroundings. Egypt is a mud flat intersected 
with artificially raised lines of embankment for 
paths and irrigation channels. Consequently, every- 
one walking along a path is seen in outline silhouetted 
against a sky of solid blue, and, with the exception 
of some details of costume, the present inhabitants 
look singularly like the sculptures. The resem- 
blance is closest in the case of naked slaves working 
the shadoof and tilling the fields. 

Another peculiarity of natural conditions in 
Egypt which affects artistry and the design of build- 
ings in relation to structure and colour is that the 
dry air makes distant objects seem near. Blue-grey 
mists will not serve as a common formula for the 
background colour of the picture, for the colour in 
the far distance may be bright cream or pink. Aerial 
perspective, as we understand it in Europe, is either 
entirely absent or even reversed ; the sun-dazzle 
sometimes making the foreground indistinct and 
leaving the background comparatively clear. Every 
object tells as a flat plaque of colour inlaid against 
the colours of neighbouring objects or against the 
sky, which although a light blue, looks just as solid 
as anything else in the landscape. 

It will be shown later how these climatic condi- 
tions have encouraged certain forms of structure 
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and colour in Saracenic architecture, where the 
shapes of domes and minarets and of crested para- 
pets have been designed to weave the colour of the 
sky into the architectural composition. 

The stern, almost crude, effect conveyed by 
photographs of Egyptian buildings may be caused 
by the inability of the camera to depict faithfully 
the colour values of the shadows. Hot climate 
shadows are really soft and liquid things, in which 
the detail of the architecture is more easily seen 
than in the glaring sunlit portions of the building. 
The camera does not show things in this way, and 
makes the shadows heavy and black, as in a 
northern climate. 

Suitable photographic plates and scientific ex- 
posure may do something to remedy this defect, but 
the amateur and the professional photographer in 
search of the picturesque generally get results 
which embody shadows far too black to convey the 
part played by colour in the architecture of Egypt. 
In Ancient Greece, as we of this generation know, 
the buildings and statues of solid marble were 
treated with a surface coating of pigment of the 
same pure and vigorous hues as had been used in 
Egypt. Owen Jones gives a list of primary colours, 
together with black, white and gold, as having been 
used in each country. Greece had not the same 
climate as Egypt, and can be horribly cold and wet 
in early spring. It has more cloud and mist to soften 
the distance, but brightness and light predominate 
and make the glare from white marble distinctly 
objectionable. Machine production is going ahead 
in Modern Greece, but the number of factory 
chimneys is not yet great enough to darken the air, 
though, to a sensitive mind, one may be enough to 
spoil the landscape. 

In 1908 Athens possessed some beautiful 
examples of modern architecture with applied 
colour in the ancient manner. ‘The Academy of 
Science and the University had both been treated 
with polychrome painting. This may have been re- 
touched since the buildings were erected in 1837, 
but it certainly seemed agreeable when I saw it. 

As a student of the British School at Athens, my 
work involved the examination of coloured ancient 
objects, and impressed upon me the fact that the 
ancient peoples of Greece had considered colour an 
essential of architectural expression. 

The use of painting on ancient Greek architec- 
ture, where an inclement winter must have acted 
adversely to applied pigment, may have been en- 
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couraged by the example of Egypt, where painting 
had proved successful in a dryer atmosphere. 

Ornamentally-coloured terra-cotta seems to have 
been used at the eaves of some primitive temples. 
Fragments of architectural painted tilework, sup- 
posed to date from the seventh century B.C., were 
found at the shrine of Artemis Orthia, the goddess 
of Sparta, in the excavations of 1908, and are des- 
cribed in the Journal of the British School at 
Athens as “ Painted tile ; tongue pattern in reddish- 
brown and a meander in white paint.” 

Pottery with different ground colours—-buff, 
grey and red—and ornamented with white, black 
and purple, seems to have been produced locally at 
a very early period. 

The words “red” and “ purple” applied to 
colours burnt into terra-cotta do not refer to the pure 
brilliant pigment colours used by the later Greeks 
and by the earlier Egyptians, and the displacement 
of the sombre and permanently coloured terra- 
cotta eaves tiles by marble tiles decorated with gayer, 
though fugitive, colours seems to have been an in- 
stance of the interplay of structure and colour in 
which the beautiful triumphed over the logical. 

To carve a tile out of marble and paint ornament 
upon its surface is hardly so rational a piece of build- 
ing construction as to cast a terra-cotta tile and burn 
in its colour decoration; but where walls and 
columns were treated with pigment it became 
necessary to treat the eaves course similarly to pre- 
serve harmony throughout the scheme. 

The structure of Greek buildings, more complex 
than the Egyptian, has been the theme of much 
learned discussion. 

The part played by wood in the columns and en- 
tablatures of earlier work and in the roofs of later 
buildings may have prepared the way for the use of 
pigment upon the walls. The place taken by 
decorated terra-cotta in the evolution of the shape 
and the decoration of Greek mouldings and, 
possibly, in the development of the Ionic volute, 
might be made the subject of further enquiry. 

The Greeks were great potters, and the potter’s 
knowledge of rounded form and surface must have 
contributed to the advancement of sculpture, as it 
certainly resulted in the production of numberless 
statuettes of all degrees of roughness and fineness of 
execution. In Roman times pigment was used side 
by side with marble plating, and in both materials 
a large-handed type of design is observable. 

Colour decorations were often more sketchy and 
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flimsy than in Greek or Egyptian work, and the out- 
lines were sometimes left as indefinite brush strokes 
instead of being precisely cut as in the older styles. 
The colours selected were often no longer pure 
primaries, orange being used for yellow, purple for 
red, and so on, a concession, perhaps, to the still 
more moisture laden climate. ‘The use of pilasters 
was developed by the Romans in some buildings, 
and the seeds were then sown of a style of archi- 
tecture in which the imitation of columnar orders 
was to introduce the division of wall spaces into 
constructional ribs and decorative panels. We have 
seen how the Egyptians regarded their columns, in 
some instances, as wall surfaces rolled up into 
cylinders, and as fit fields for colour decoration 
with human figures and the like. The Greeks, in 
spite of some notable exceptions, had generally 
kept their columns free of figure subjects, and 
developed their structural character as beautiful 
coloured supports of fine shape. 

The Romans seem to have valued the mere shape 
of the column and its entablature and added them 
to the surface of their walls as a sort of decorative 
suggestion of structural fitness, even when the in- 
vention of the arch and vault had already done 
away with the need of architraves in actual fact. 
Colour, however, was not forgotten, and the shafts 
of columns were sometimes made of gigantic blocks 
of splendid marbles or granite. 

From Roman times onwards architecture splits 
up into two camps corresponding to the types of 
the shell and the skeleton. 

Eastern architecture retained its regard for the 
wall as a single shell built to the required shape, 
whether in straight lines or curved. Western 
architecture perfected a style in which the column 
or the pilaster or the rib and buttress were to per- 
form or affect to perform all the work, while the 
intervening panels were considered as surfaces of 
little or no structural value. These panels between 
the pilasters or ribs were often replaced either by 
large windows or by naturalistic paintings, into 
which the spectator looks as if through a door or 
window, since they sometimes include the repre- 
sentation of clouds and sky, shadows and other 
details of aerial perspective, destructive of any sense 
of the presence of the wall upon which the painting 
has been applied. 

Byzantine architecture and the Eastern styles 
which grew up with and from it take the shell and 
the dome as their ideal type of construction ; and 
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when the Palestinian peasant wishes to build a hut 
in his fields, he adopts the form of a dome without 
question, just as the English allotment holder as 
certainly invests in a hut with a framework of 
timbers and an external covering of boarding. The 
timbers are columns and architraves reduced to the 
lowest terms. Ruskin traces the origin of Gothic 
ribs to the use of timber in certain primitive 
Lombardic churches. Other writers have seen 
in the rib system merely an attempt to build stone 
vaults as freely and economically as the Byzantines 
could build vaults in brick. 

In any case, the history of Gothic architecture is 
the history of the evolution of the articulate skeleton 
of building, until in Westminster Hall roof the 
Gothic science of reducing structure to its skeleton 
has reached to such a pitch of refinement that the 
principle of its construction has been identified by 
some investigators with our system of triangulation 
in use at the present day. 

How colour could be considered in relation to 
such skeletonised buildings might be difficult to 
conceive if examples and records had not come 
down to us of the use of pigments in Romanesque 
and Gothic times. La Sainte Chapelle, at Paris, has 
been kept furbished up with colour applied as pig- 
ment on the mouldings and ribs as well as in the 
panels. Stronger effects of combined structure and 
colour are to be found in the lower church of St. 
Francis,at Assisi, where shadows on the low, massive 
cylindrical piers combine with a sea of blue in the 
vaults to produce the effect of a romantic, enchanted 
cavern. Italian Gothic was not nearly so divided by 
ribs as French or English, and this crypt at Assisi is 
more akin to Romanesque work. In cases where the 
surfaces were divided into ribs and panels, the panels 
were reserved for figure subjects ; and as the painters 
grew more skilful, the structural value of the panel 
disappears into aerial perspective, leaving the ribs to 
do duty, like the wires of a birdcage. 

In England the whitewashings by churchwar- 
dens and the scrapings and repaintings of zealous 
“restorers ”’ have whittled away the evidence of 
Gothic colour work as applied to masonry, but 
enough remains to show that colour washes were 
often applied to exteriors, and almost invariably to 
the inside of buildings. The greatest glory of 
Gothic colour was reserved for the windows of 
coloured glass and the whole rib and panel system 
of construction finds its chief reason and excuse in 
having provided a means for the insertion of ample 


expanses of window space for this beautiful form of 
colour decoration. 

The choir of Canterbury Cathedral retains some 
rich specimens of ancient glass and enough modern 
glass of an unobjectionable character to allow some 
idea to be formed of the colour scheme as affected 
by light entering through windows of strong colour. 
The pillars of Canterbury, unfortunately, have an 
unpleasant, dead look, as if some cement-coloured 
preservative had been applied to them ; but it may 
be assumed that this was not their appearance in 
the time when the windows were new. ‘The fact 
that coloured windows would fling their various 
tints across the interior would not deter colour- 
loving people from painting the masonry or from 
adding coloured objects to the tombs, such as still 
remain on that of the Black Prince. 

Chartres Cathedral retains magnificent glass in a 
great proportion of its many windows, and the flood 
of colour thrown on the masonry of the interior is 
intensely fine. The colours in the earlier periods of 
glasswork are delightfully rich and strong, and are 
made to seem richer by the use of very small pieces 
of glass rimmed about with lead cames. 

Increasing skill in draughtsmanship brought with 
it the desire for large-scale and naturalistic art in 
later work. Larger pieces of glass were introduced, 
and the beauty of the window as colour was lost in 
its elegance considered as a representation of 
figures and features. Subdued tones of grey often 
took the place of the older red, blue and yellow. 
The Gothic love of colour also expressed itself in 
the design of floor tiles, embroidered or painted 
hangings, enamel and gilding. With all this blaze of 
colour in every part, a connecting link was estab- 
lished between East and West; and Ruskin at- 
tributes the refining of Northern work to Arab in- 
fluences. The suggestion of nervous energy and 
restlessness conveyed by the ribs of Northern build- 
ings is only partly disguised by a colour scheme ; 
and the ribs themselves might be relied upon to 
maintain harmony with the grey sky by throwing 
some part of the colour into the shadow. 

That the grey sky plays a part in the interior 
effect of a building whose windows are all composed 
of rich stained glass may not seem immediately 
obvious, but it is a matter of comparison. A piece of 
glass that glows like a soft cushion of green moss at 
Canterbury might flash like an emerald at Jerusa- 
lem or Cairo, and throw into the interior a distinctly 
different quality of light. 
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When the Renaissance of Roman architecture 
followed the Gothic, the rib and panel system was 
never completely shaken off. Great artists in con- 
struction like Filippo Brunelleschi, who studied the 
Roman remains with the utmost care, read into the 
ancient construction the Gothic science in which 
they had been brought up. Courses of brick in 
Roman vaults and columns decorating Roman 
walls must have seemed to the masters of Renais- 
sance art evidence that the ancients built upon a 
principle of skeleton framework somewhat similar 
to that practised by their own immediate ancestors. 
In the great cupola of the Florence Cathedral 
Brunelleschi devised a complicated ribbed vault 
after the study of Roman domes of much simpler 
construction. By force of his own personal charac- 
ter and attention to detail, he made a success of the 
work ; but a dome without ribs might equally well 
have been constructed. 

Later on structural ribs were abandoned, but the 
suggestion of them was retained in a rather 
capricious and uncertain fashion. Even in Rome 
itself, within a short distance of the great Pantheon 
and the ruins of the baths, the broad expanses of 
Renaissance walls were sometimes frittered away in 
small compartments between pilasters or engaged 
columns added for ornament and fulfilling no 
genuine purpose of structural necessity. In the 
interiors of Renaissance buildings the elaborate 
colour schemes of the great painters, who gloried in 
depicting figures in motion and in the accurate 
rendering of shadows and perspective, left the 
architects no alternative. 

If they did not suggest structure with a frame- 
work of pilasters, entablatures and ribs, the con- 
structional aspect of architecture would have been 
banished altogether, and the whole building left 
without apparent support. 

Michael Angelo, himself an architect as well as a 
painter, introduced painted ribs along with a whole 
gallery of painted statuary, in the barrel vault of the 
Sistine Chapel, in an attempt to satisfy the require- 
ments of apparent stability and to act as frames to 
his naturalistic figure subjects. Below the spring- 


ing of the vault, however, structure seems to have 
been forgotten, and the great painting of the Last 
Judgment on the end wall appears to eat away the 
solid masonry and leaves one vault springer of the 
roof hanging without support over the centre of the 
picture. 

In Byzantine architecture structure and colour 
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are fitted to one another more directly, the walls 
being designed to present the maximum of smooth 
surface on which to display an expanse of veined 
marbles below and a sea of golden mosaic on the 
vault above. Where columns are introduced they 
are of fine coloured marble, and are used without 
reference to the rules of classic trabeated architec- 
ture but as veritable supports required to carry the 
upper parts of the building. 

The transition from the slender shaft of the 
column to the massive wall above is sometimes 
softened by the interposition of a block of marble 
placed above the capital and adapting it for the re- 
ception of the springing of a pair of arches rather 
than the bearing of an architrave. The question has 
been raised whether the simple surfaces of wall 
were designed for the mosaics or whether the glass 
mosaics were resorted to in order to disguise the 
poverty of sculptured detail upon the walls. Byzan- 
tine builders seem to have classed themselves whole- 
heartedly with the Eastern school and preferred 
their walls to be plain expanses untroubled by un- 
necessary projections. The fair extent of the walls 
and the colour that was to be put upon them were 
considered together in the design, as is indicated in 
the use of coloured marble columns, which embody 
structure and colour at the same time. 

The colour scheme in a Byzantine church fre- 
quently included figure subjects, but they were 
treated in such a fashion as to leave the expression 
of the structural value of the wall unimpaired. The 
figures are nearly always depicted in simple atti- 
tudes and are drawn without perspective or shading, 
except of the most rudimentary order. They count 
for what they are : just so many patches of beautiful, 
varied colour on the walls or vaults. What they lack 
in animation they gain in solemnity and in fitness as 
integral parts of the architectural scheme. 

Once allow naturalistic figures to be introduced 
into a Byzantine building and the architectural 
ensemble is utterly destroyed. 

Some of the main piers at St. Mark’s, Venice, are 
eaten away, to all appearance, by the naturalistic 
flying draperies with shadows and aerial perspective, 
on what ought to be, and to appear, the chief sup- 
ports of the building. Fine figure draughtsmanship 
is permissible if only it is kept diagrammatic. 
There is much room for discretion in placing of 
colours on draperies, but true perspective, whether 
in outline or in aerial effect, is absolutely inad- 
missible. 
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The Byzantine mosaic workers, luckily, knew 
little about perspective, and the buildings and 
scenery introduced in their mosaics are like dia- 
grams drawn in two dimensions only and take their 
place upon the walls or vaults with as much pro- 
priety as the stately figures. 

The Dome of the Rock at Jerusalem occupies 
an intermediate position between Byzantine and 
Saracenic architecture (Fig. 3). 

The arrangement of the building as a shrine or 
casket around and above a rock associated with 
Jewish as well as Christian and Moslem traditions 
has permitted a certain amount of controversy about 
the origin of the building, though the generally ac- 
cepted identification credits the Khalif Abd el Melik 
with the construction in the year 72 of the Hegira or 
684o0fourera. Although some elements of Byzan- 
tine architecture are to be discovered in the massing 
of the building, the decoration conforms to Mahom- 
med’s ban on figure subjects, and even the forms of 
vegetation are very strongly conventionalised. 

The sacred rock is regarded by the worshippers 
as the earthly counterpart of the Seventh Heaven, 
and the exuberant fertility of Paradise is suggested 
in the growing vines and its glories in the wings and 
crowns shown in the mosaics (Fig. 4). The Arabs 
made a great feature of their beautiful writing. In- 
scriptions in Cufic and Arabic characters surround 
the interior of the building and reappear in its 
brilliant stained glass windows (Fig. 5). 

It has been objected that stained glass and mo- 
saics are incompatible and mutually destructive, but 
this is by no means necessarily the case where the 
light outside is sufficiently strong and the spectator 
is content to pursue his architectural studies with- 
out undue haste. 

The Dome of the Rock is a closed book to the 
tourist in a hurry, but so would have been the great 
Gothic centres of pilgrimage when all the windows 
were filled with stained glass and every corner was 
occupied with relics of saints and heroes. The Dome 
of the Rock undoubtedly gains in beauty from its 
glorious windows and the coloured rays they fling 
across the building. The tones of the mosaics are 
obscured to some extent, but to the man of leisure 
this is no great disadvantage, since the details re- 
appear when one’s eyes get accustomed to the purple 
gloom. The objection to stained glass windows 
might hold good where naturalistic figures with 
delicate flesh tints have been included in the deco- 
rations on the walls. 


A shaft of scarlet light upon the features might 
then seem odd, but as Byzantine figures often have 
the outlines of their noses made of red tesserz there 
really isn’t much in the objection as far as they are 
concerned. Perhaps, one could go farther and say 
that, where a figure is delicate enough to be spoilt 
by the light from a good stained glass window, it is 
too delicate to be included in a Byzantine colour 
scheme and had better be framed up in a building 
designed on the Western or rib and panel method. 
The colour thrown from stained glass windows is 
really useful in harmonising mistakes of colour on 
the walls, and in the absence of Michael Angelo, and 
while the mosaics are in course of application and a 
large proportion of the wall is bare, coloured win- 
dows can soften down the lack of harmony between 
polished marble and rough brick. 

Bentley’s wonderful cathedral at Westminster is 
going through this uncomfortable process at the 
present time. ‘Too much marble decoration has 
already been erected to be ignored, and much brick- 
work, beautiful in itself, remains unclothed, clashing 
with the marble in colour and texture under the 
rather melancholy gleam of the pale green windows. 
The windows round the apse are the principal 
villains of the piece and steal all the colour out of 
the magnificent golden onyx columns of the 
baldachino. 

To return to the Dome of the Rock. The exterior 
is covered with glazed tiles principally in dark and 
light blue, white and black, with some additions of 
green, yellow and grey. The temperature in Jeru- 
salem is liable to sudden jumps from frost to ex- 
cessive heat, so that the tiles are tested almost as 
severely as they would be in any soot-free part of 
England. This should encourage our colour-lovers 
to persevere in their experiments, since the effects 
produced are lovely. 

The cool colours are appropriate in a country 
where the prevailing tint of the landscape is warm 
orange, and the building is intended to represent 
heavenly repose. 

Apart from the use of marble plating and mosaic, 
the Arabs have also a very beautiful masonry tradi- 
tion, in which colour and structure are interwoven 
in the most intimate manner. Arches and vaults are 
made with stones of two different colours with close 
knit points of interest at important parts of the 
design. 


The jointing of the masonry is very accurate and 
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the ornament has a direct reference to the con- 
struction. 

The pull of gravitation and the fact that the arch 
sustains itself by the mutual pressure of its vous- 
soirs is given expression in the interwoven edges of 
the different coloured stones composing its curve. 
At the same time the colour values are played off 
against each other and against the light and shade 
due to the shape of the vault. 

The idea of the unity of building in the East is 
well exemplified in these intricate works, where the 
sense of wall surface built to shape may be accepted 


as the principal element of the homogeneous shell 
type of architecture. 

The same idea of continuity is to be seen de- 
veloped farther in the application of geometrical 
patterns spread about the walls and roofs of Arabic 
and Moorish buildings. 

These are constructed in many different materials : 
of stained glass in windows, of glazed tiles, of rare 
woods inlaid with ivory and precious metals or of 
bronze inlaid with silver and gold, and carry the 
most glorious elaboration of colour over every por- 
tion of the building. 


Discussion 
THE PRESIDENT, MR. PAUL WATERHOUSE, IN THE CHAIR: LATER MR. ARTHUR KEEN (HON. SEC.) 


Professor GERALD MOIRA : It is not a very severe 
task to propose a vote of thanks—your thanks and my 
own—to Mr. Harvey for his very interesting discourse. 
The only thing I am sorry about is that we have not had 
a little more enlightenment on what is to be done to- 
day. We have heard a good deal of archeology, and we 
have seen on the screen some extraordinarily interesting 
examples of what has been done in the past ; but I wish 
to get down to the hard fact of what is to be done to our 
dreary old London to-day. The President asked me to 
be one of the adjudicators of a colour competition 
which took place here a little while ago, and I had the 
honour of acting in that capacity. Some of the designs 
for exterior colour decoration were very interesting, but 
I felt a little disappointed, because there was a very 
vague idea in the minds of young architects, apparently, 
how to tackle the subject in a broad way. They knew 
how to make clever plans, and they knew how to do very 
smart water-colour drawings ; but when it came down 
to facts of construction of colour, and the realisation of 
tonality, I felt there was something lacking. I wonder 
if this is due to architectural education, or if it is that 
London does not need any colour. I honestly believe 
London does need colour, and I am certain that if some 
of our streets had broad masses of tone, with blocks of 
colour at stated intervals, it would be far more interest- 
ing, brighter, livelier than it is to-day. It is absurd to 
say that St. Paul’s is beautiful with the lower half 
perfectly black and horrible, and the top like a silver 
shrine. It spoils the proportion, and does no good to 
the architectural detail. Still, that is rather beside the 
question. What I have been asked to do is to propose 
a vote of thanks to Mr. Harvey, which I am sure you 
will accord to him very heartily. 

Mr. HALSEY RICARDO [FF], in seconding the vote 
of thanks, said: I should like to support Professor 
Moira’s remarks with regard to the importance of colour 
in buildings. What Mr. Harvey has proved is that the 
desire for colour is innate. It starts before history— 
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in Crete—and extends to the present day, as is indi- 
cated by our advertisements at any rate. Where you see 
the desire for colour conspicuously shown is in such 
places as Constantinople and Jerusalem ; you will find 
examples also in Persia and Asia Minor ; there you see 
the people generally want colour. 

In those countries you get, in the spring, a flush of 
colour, and beyond that you have nothing. It is dusty ; 
dusty olives, dusty cypresses, dusty figs, dusty pome- 
granates, and, uncer black shade, dusky sycamores. 
But they said : ‘‘ We must have some alleviation from 
this ” ; and so they have their buildings with coloured 
tiles and so forth—mosques, domes, cupolas, minarets are 
all masses of colour, because they could not do without 
it. That is so in Jerusalem. It also applies to us in 
London, because when you walk in the streets, except 
for what you get in the streets themselves and in the 
shop windows, London is devoid of colour. 

We have got, I think, into a curiously sophisticated 
state with regard to what a building should look like. 
I think Mr. Harvey said that the people in Gothic times 
limewashed their buildings, and that brought to my 
mind a church that I know something about—Whit- 
church Canonicorum. The canons could afford it, and 
whitewashed their church every few years, partly be- 
cause they wanted to show the church in its real beauty, 
partly to preserve the stone. If we cared enough about 
our buildings, we should do the same here, because 
limewash is the finest known preservative of stone. 
When the scaffolding was removed from a new building 
it looked beautifully clean, and people exclaimed: “ Here 
is a masterpiece!” But in a few years it sank into the 
general ruck of the dirtiness of London. If we cared 
enough about these things, we should say: “‘ For good- 
ness sake come and wash these buildings as a preserva- 
tive.” That is why I say we are in a sophisticated state. 
If one morning we arrived at Victoria Station and saw 
that Professor Lethaby and a team of men had white- 
washed Westminster Abbey, should we not say it was an 
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outrage ? It would not be ; it would be reproducing 
the Abbey as it looked when at its best—that is, in the 
time of Henry I1I—and it would be preserving it far 
more than is being done at present by tinkering it with 
fresh pieces of stone. A great deal of the beauty of 
Westminster Abbey is lost by the grime that coats it. 
If people said it was an outrage to wash it, it would 
be because they had an entirely wrong idea, a wrong 
way of looking at things. Seven or eight years ago I was 
working at the Admiralty, and my work was at Lowther 
Lodge. I had as confréres some dons from Oxford and 
an official of the British Museum, and after lunch we 
walked in Kensington Gardens. One day they had 
been washing the face of the Albert Memorial, and it 
was quite beautiful to see it, in the winter, over the trees 
against the blue sky in January and the leaden sky of 
February. And when, as now, there was a burst of 
green, it was lovely to see the Memorial. My confréres 
fed me, not with first-hand impressions but with text- 
hook opinions, with the hasty press verdicts of fifty 
years ago. But here, incontestably, was a beautiful 
thing. 

One of the troubles about colour work was that it 
was captured to a certain extent by the painters and the 
sculptors. In the early examples of coloured architec- 
ture which we see in the paintings by Mansueti, 
Bellini and others, the houses are chequered and 
painted and diapered. By and by they got Tintoretto 
and Giorgione to put their frescoes on them, and the 
salt sea air injured them. Then they said: ‘‘ We will 
not do this any more; we will not have anything less 
than the best, and we will not have the best where it 
must get ruined.” And the poor house-painter was 
shelved, and we get Venice as it is at present, with- 
out the colours it used to have. What is proof of my 
point is that in Islam, where the painter and the sculp- 
tor are not allowed, you still have the coloured mosaics 
and the splendid tiles. There was another sophistica- 
tion during the Renaissance. They dug up Roman 
statues which had tumbled down and became em- 
bedded, and when they were dug up the traces of colour 
were very slight. There was then much catchpenny 
talk about “ purity of form, shade and mass,” a kind of 
talk that persists to this day. We have this inhuman 
statuary about the place, and it has no relationship to 
what we want. No wonder when we put statuary about 
our buildings the people do not look at them! Who- 
ever notices the groups of people on the new War Office 
building ? They are disconsolate up there: there is 
nothing about them to catch the eye. 

Professor Moira said something else which bears 
very much on what we can do, which is that we might 
colourwash, and so enliven much of the architecture 
at the present moment, especially the stucco architec- 
ture. Take, for example, those fine blocks of 
Chester Terrace, 


terraces — Cumberland ‘Terrace, 


Cornwall Terrace—which go round Regent’s Park. 
They, with their pavilions, are complete architectural 
conceptions. But each individual tenant paints his 
own strip, which may go half-way through a balcony ; 
and, of course, that is all wrong. If the terraces 
were treated as an entity, there could be much decora- 
tive colouring. Think how beautiful the effect might 
be at the present time, with all the fresh green about 
the park. Now, when you cross Westminster Bridge, 
you see the freshness of stone, with its bright red roof, 
presented by the new County Hall, and it looks lovely. 
I have great pleasure in seconding the vote of thanks 
to Mr. Harvey. 

Mr. WILLIAM WOODWARD [F.]}: Many thoughts 
have occurred to me while Mr. Harvey has been reading 
his paper. I remember, many years ago, that Owen 
Jones, than whom there was no greater authority on 
colour—and I recommend young architects to study 
his Grammar of Ornament—said many wise things 
about colour. To-night we have had thrown on the 
screen an illustration of the west front of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, which shows the effect produced by the soot 
of London. Professor Moira has fallen foul of the lower 
part of the west front, because of the great contrast in 
colour it presents. ‘To my mind, the atmosphere of the 
city of London has provided the very colouring we 
want for the lower part of St. Paul’s Cathedral, because 
you must always have the deeper colour in the dado ! 
Sir William Richmond, whom I had the honour of 
calling my friend, started a scheme of colour for 
St. Paul’s Cathedral which, had it been permitted—and 
it would have been but for a particular circumstance— 
would have been magnificent. That circumstance was 
the publication of a letter in The Times by an American 
who was on a visit here. The mosaic work in St. Paul’s, 
which Sir William Richmond did for the Cathedral, 
and the magnificent coloured windows which he 
designed for it, were all put a stop to by that one letter 
in The Times. Sir William had not been to St. Mark’s 
at Venice for nothing: he knew what the Salviati mosaics 
in St. Paul’s looked like ; he knew what the old men 
had done in the mosaics in St. Mark’s, and that they 
were placed so that the various facets were shown to 
advantage. 

With regard to applied colour, Mr. Harvey has 
elaborated three points—colour produced by colour 
material, colour produced by pigment, and the colour 
produced by the soot of London. Take, first, colour 
produced by the application of material. Some of my 
happiest days were passed at the Alhambra at Granada. 
If you want to know what colouring is, study the 
examples there. Go to the Botanic Gardens here and 
study the colour of the geranium, then go to Spain and 
see the effect of the sun and the atmosphere there, and 
note the difference. Owen Jones, Wyatt and others pro- 
duced, in the Crystal Palace, replicas of the Alhambra 
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Court, but their schemes have all been damned by His 
Majesty’s Office of Works in providingthe War Museum. 
I wonder whether many here remember that about 
twenty-five years ago Owen Jones applied colour to a 
building in Oxford Street. But it was of no use in 
London, the soot destroyed it. In a recent paper, 
however, Mr. Ricardo told us we could use a 
colour in London which would be washable and 
permanent. Referring again to St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
letters appeared in the Daily Mail two or three years 
ago headed ‘‘ Wash St. Paul’s ! ” and a correspondence 
ensued in which I joined. All the present beautiful 
colouring would have been destroyed if we had done so. 
We all ought to wander through Westminster Cathe- 
dral and admire its magnificent architecture ; but the 
application of colour in marble in that building, with 
one or two exceptions, is an utter failure. 

Mr. Harvey’s paper gives us much food for thought, 
and we should especially thank him for telling us some- 
thing about Spain, where you must go if you want to 
see the successful application of colour. 

Mr. EDWARD WARREN [F.]: I am sorry to dis- 
agree with Mr. Woodward in regard to St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. For my own part, I think the present 
colouring with its shadows, hides its contours. I can- 
not understand how anybody can seriously admire the 
patina of grime. Should we like to see Paris covered 
with it? But Parisians are careful of their buildings, 
and wash them. If you live in certain quarters of Paris, 
whether you like it or not, you have to close your 
windows periodically while a powerful hose plays upon 
the building. Why can’t that be done in London? It 
would be a means of keeping London more sightly and 
more seemly than it is. I quite agree with Mr. Ricardo, 
that whiteness and cleanliness in a building add beauty 
to it. I remember William Morris, shortly before he 
died, talking about architecture to a few of us, and he 
said : “‘ What would I not have given to have seen a 
fourteenth-century cathedral the day after the scaffold- 
ing came down—seen it in its beauty and cleanliness, 
its whiteness and its sharpness of curve and outline.” 

With regard to applied colour, I was very much in- 
terested in what Mr. Harvey told us. He told us much 
that some of us who have been in the East may have 
seen, but also a good deal more. He spoke of the appli- 
cation of colour to Greek buildings, and of its being 
derived from Crete and Egypt. He did not, I think, 
appreciate quite the immense number of fragments 
which exist in Greece, though they have to be looked for, 
which show the manner in which the Greeks coloured 
their buildings. When I first saw the Parthenon, 
thirteen years ago, I had the good fortune to go to 
Athens with one or two painters and a sculptor. The 
evening before we were discussing the possibilities of 
colour on the Parthenon, I said: “ It is well known 


that it was coloured, though we do not know whether the 
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columns were so.”” The sculptor said: ‘Is it conceivable 
that the Greeks, about 400 B.c., were such fools as to 
colour their beautiful material?” I said: ‘‘ Certainly.” 
We got an order to allow us to climb to the top of the 
old Turkish staircase, the sculptor and I, and then he 
had to give in completely, because there, on the inward 
face of the architraves of the peristyle, where the 
western sun could not get at it, was the colouring 
—large key patterns of black, red and yellow. In the 
Museum on the Acropolis everything is coloured ; there 
is almost no piece on which there is not some vestige 
of colour. There was the torso of a youth on horseback, 
which, if I had seen it elsewhere, I should have taken 
for an Italian Cinquecento youth; there was the 
tight hose, parti-coloured costume, one colour on one 
side and another on the other—namely, pink and green; 
and there were busts and heads of women, which had 
traces of gold on their hair and tinting on their faces. 
The eyes were filled with enamel or mother-of-pear|. 
If you merely consider the Parthenon, with the holes for 
the attachment of bronze, the scabbards, the shields and 
so on, you can be certain that the bronze was not left to 
go black or green. If the bronze was gilt, is it not 
probable that the warriors were coloured ? The Greek 
and Egyptian temples were coloured, and as brightly 
and as gaudily as temples could be. The natural wish 
for colour crept west, and extended to our Gothic 
churches in France, in England and in Europe gener- 
ally. If you examine churches carefully, particularly 
the underside of mouldings, and the backs of niches, you 
will find colour. The west front of Wells Cathedral was 
coloured, and the same is true of Salisbury Cathedral. 
Most of our cathedrals must have been a blaze of colour. 
If you want to see the effect of coloured statuary on 
cathedrals, you have only to go to Wells to see the gilt 
‘quarter boys” on the clock, delightful even against the 
subdued tints of the old masonry. I see no reason why, 
in London, and in England generally, if we only wash our 
buildings and keep them clean and renew their colour 
as often as is necessary, we should not have an immense 
amount of applied colour in the streets. There is the 
possibility of glazed majolica. Mr. Ricardo has shown 
us what can be done with coloured tiles and bricks. 
There is no reason why, if we really felt the instinct for 
colour which our fathers felt in the Middle Ages, we 
should not have it to-day. I hope the revival of the 
idea of colouring buildings, and the impetus given 
by the Institute to young architects in the direction of 
colour-schemes, will lead to a careful study and teach- 
ing of colour, and that we shall get a school of young 
colourists in architecture. They will make their failures, 
as everybody makes failures, but they will struggle 
through, and help us to achieve again bright, merry 
and liveable towns. 

Major H. C. CORLETTE [F.]: Mr. Harvey’s 
address has been largely historical and archeological. 
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Archeology is valuable; but let us try to find out 
how colours were painted on walls and ceilings and 
made to stop there. I agree with Professor Moira 
in hoping that we shall build up in this country a 
valuable school which understands what mural decora- 
tionis. It is impossible for any of us to build a building 
without getting some structural colour in it, because 
our materials dictate to us in this respect. But if 
archeologists or historians can tell us how the painter- 
decorators put the magnificent conception on the vault 
of Albi Cathedral for instance, we should be grate- 
ful to them. Many painters do not sell their works ; 
if they would turn their thoughts to decorative painting, 
we should get the beginnings of a school of decorative 
painters in this country. They should learn the differ- 
ence between decorative painting and painting in the 
pictorial sense. I should like to express my thanks to 
Mr. Harvey for his valuable paper. 

Professor R. ANNING BELL, R.A.: Having been 
invited, I cannot very well refuse to say a few words, 
though much of what I might have said has already 
been referred to by others. The point has been raised 
as to the washing of modern buildings. The advantage 
of washing modern stonework is usefully illustrated by 
the Victoria Memorial in front of Buckingham Palace. 
You will notice how beautifully both the marble and the 
stone are weathering. The monument is washed con- 
stantly, and the marble now looks not white, but has a 
delicate greenish shimmer; it is a most charming 
colour. The stonework of the large piers looks equally 
well, while other contemporary stonework in London 
is already getting dingy and disfigured. That proves 
that the bath is as good for stone as for the human body. 
When you wash stone you cannot wash everything off ; 
some of the dirt gets into the interstices and stays there, 
and only serves to emphasise the form, and brings out 
the sculptor’s intention in the figures. 

I certainly agree with Mr. Ricardo in regard to the 
self-appointed critics and writers who have taken it for 
granted that certain lines of thought which come natur- 
ally to the literary mentality are necessarily to be fol- 
lowed by artists. I think that the theory of the necessity 
of whiteness in fine sculpture arises in this way. The 
sculptor works in marble, marble is white, white stands 
for purity, and therefore pure sculpture should be pure 
white. That is the kind of criticism written so easily. 
Unfortunately, the printed word carries weight with 
almost everybody, and it is difficult not to be in- 
fluenced by opinion authoritatively stated. But if you 
look at things frankly, with your own eyes, it is much 
better. You will then realise that many of the ideas we 
are brought up on are false, and that doctrines laid down 
by these people are not laws. 

Colour might be used admirably in more cases than 
at present. For instance, I would like to see buildings 
such as the new War Office with the figures painted. 


Let us have buildings done up in a cheerful way, cer- 
tainly, but if you are going to colour, you must colour 
a whole street ; you cannot have everybody painting 
his particular building in his particular style. If that is 
done it can be but a local spot, it does not come into a 
scheme. But if colouring were done in the mass, and if 
we had some public authority whom we could trust, 
who would control these things and would discuss 
schemes for colour, London would be the better for it. 
We are glad to see an improvement even in the painting 
of front doors. There is much more cheer now in 
these matters than there was. I well remember the 
dreary Pompeian red which used to be so much the 
fashion in Pimlico. In England white has been too 
often translated into ‘‘stone-colour.”” Now, as one 
goes along Regent’s Park one sees that the stone-colour 
is disappearing from the houses, and that when they 
are painted afresh it is a cream or white, which is a 
great advance. 

Mr. P. J. WALDRAM [Licentiate] : I would like to 
mention one point concerning a recent scientific ad- 
vancement which is of considerable use in the study of 
important schemes of colour. The difficulty in this 
country has always been to reproduce, at different 
times of the year and in different atmospheres and 
degrees of light, the colours for dyes intended for use in 
various parts of the world. In Bradford I was brought 
into contact with these difficulties. Until a short time 
ago scientists had been unable to imitate daylight in 
artificial colours emitted by lamps, but that difficulty 
has now been solved, and architects and manufacturers 
can now know exactly how the colours they use will 
look in bright sunlight. I am assured that in Bradford, 
for instance, materials of the exact hue in which they 
will be seen in far Eastern countries can be manufac- 
tured by the use of this lamp. This method may prove 
of great use to architects in their colour schemes for 
buildings. 

Mr. MATTHEW J. DAWSON [F.] : I would like to 
add one word to this interesting discussion. 

With regard to medieval colour, we must not run 
away with the idea of too much whitewash. Many of the 
old churches and buildings were whitewashed, but the 
portals and the most interesting parts were emblazoned 
in colour, which would greatly alleviate the deadness of 
the white. A cathedral like that of Wells was not white, 
it was a yellowish-brown, and the sculpture was picked 
out in colour on that background. I have examined the 
building very carefully. With reference to Westminster 
Abbey, it is worth noting that some of the ancient 
tombs have recently been unearthed from their 
pall of dust and everyone interested in colour should 
see them ; colour experiments are also being carried 
out on the stalls. In the modern application of colour 
we have great difficulties, It is interesting to see 
buildings in ceramics; but they must be washed 
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regularly, and some means of cleaning should’ be 
provided. The Swan building in Oxford Street has 
often been washed in the lower portion, but the upper 
part shows nothing but soot stains, which become more 
difficult to remove the longer they remain, and make the 
ceramic surface and the bright colours more displeasing. 

Mr. Harvey says people want colour. Every adver- 
tisement shows that need; all the omnibuses and 
everything which can be coloured is of a bright hue. 
With regard to stonework and colour, there are many 
opinions. Mr. Walcot, who is now a member of the 
Institute, shows us in his drawings the beauty of the 
effect of weathering on stonework; he does not forget to 
add the colour of passing objects or of the pillarboxes ; 
his pictures, indeed, glow with colour. In the Strand 
there is a good instance of a modern application of 
colour, in a building close to St. Martin’s-le-Strand ; it 
is coloured with advertisements, and gives a suggestion 
for a temporary colour treatment; it certainly looks 
fresh and bright. 

Mr. F. R. HIORNS (F.): Professor Moira raised a 
very interesting question when he asked why we cannot 
apply colour in a more definite way to London build- 
ings. It seems to me the answer is, that our modern 
buildings are not generally designed to receive colour. 
I gather from the various examples which Mr. Harvey 
showed in connection with his interesting paper that 
the buildings to which colour is applied so beautifully 
are architecturally treated in such a way that they 
present the broad surfaces necessary for the effective 
display of colour. We know that polychromatic 
decoration was applied generally to buildings in Egypt, 
Europe and Asia for 3,500 years, and if we study the 
buildings characteristic of these periods and countries, 
we find that they were obviously intended, from the 
first, to receive such decoration. In late Renaissance 
times, in Italy, the treatment by colour was dropped, 
and for two or three hundred years the very great effect 
of beauty which can be obtained by colouring buildings 
has been generally left out of account. I think architects 
themselves are, to a large extent, responsible for the lack 
of encouragement in applying colours to buildings ; in 
our designs we do not seem to arrange opportunities 
forits application. In thinking of Pompeii, for example, 
and the very general way in which the Greek decorators 
applied colour to the houses, it has struck me that the 
whole arrangement of the plan, the columns, the 
pilasters, the panels on the walls and the lighting, had 
the definite object of a colour scheme in view. The 
extraordinarily beautiful effects produced showed the 
application of colours in a most effective way. If we, as 
architects, in considering our buildings, bore in mind, 
particularly with regard to interiors, the arrangements 
whereby colour might be suitably and naturally applied, 
we should do some definite good. Mr. Harvey’s know- 
ledge of colour decoration in the East is exceptional ; we 
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have only to look round the walls to see that he has 
produced some of the most interesting drawings of 
colour decoration which have appeared for a generation. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Keen): At the Institute 
Annual Dinner a few nights ago Mr. Fisher was asked 
to speak, at very short notice, in the place of Lord 
Midleton. He told us in his speech what Lord Midle- 
ton would have said if he had been present, but I cannot 
tell you what Mr. Waterhouse would have said to-night 
if he had been able to stay. He very much regretted he 
had to go, and I know he would have said something 
worth listening to on this very interesting subject. 
I think Mr. Harvey has very well justified his position 
as an Owen Jones Student. He has told us what has 
been done in the past and in other places, but he did not 
let us into the secret of what should be done in London 
at the present time. Perhaps he is a wise man, and will 
reserve that for another occasion. At any rate, it is a 
subject which could well occupy our attention for an 
evening. I had made a note myself as to what the effect 
might be if we applied colour extensively to buildings in 
London, but Mr. Anning Bell anticipated me when he 
said it would have to be done with due control from out- 
side. The idea of having a terrace of houses coloured 
differently from end to end is unthinkable. One of the 
characteristics of London architecture is that every man 
is a law unto himself—there is very little control from 
outside ; and the result is an extraordinary motley of 
architectural effects. If colour were permitted on the 
same terms, that is, without control, one is afraid to 
think of what the result might be. There is a great 
amount of colour already in London —there are 
the trees, there are the advertisements, and the contents 
of the shops ; there is the colouring of the omnibuses 
which go about the streets, and the colours of the 
dresses of the people. How far it is desirable to use colour 
in London is a very great question. 'To my mind, hay- 
ing to wash buildings down every year or two is a con- 
fession of failure or of weakness. If colour is to be used, 
it should be of such a character that it would not need to 
be washed. Up to now, the most successful things which 
have been done in the way of applied colour, as dis- 
tinguished from building material, are the places which 
have had to be washed from time to time. The old red 
brick, and the colour of natural materials like stone, are 
fairly safe, but when we come to applying pigment or 
glazed enamel to building materials, we must have 
knowledge and experience in order to do it success- 
fully. I hope Mr. Harvey will give us some guidance at 
a later date. 

Mr. HARVEY, in reply, said: I thank you all for 
your kind reception of my paper, and for the most 
interesting discussion. It is net possible, at this late 
hour, to answer every point in detail, but I may say | 
am no foe to colour in London. If my paper had any 
practical bearing at all, it was to point out that colour 
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in London is a very difficult problem, and until we can 
settle the difficulties of it in ordinary building materials, 
it is a little premature to go on to deal with extra- 
ordinary building materials. That is why I projected 
St. Paul’s Cathedral on the screen, and contrasted 
it with the Houses of Parliament. In Wren’s building 
vou have a beautifully selected material, which, in spite 
of differences of opinion, we all believe to be beautiful, 
notwithstanding its soot. In the Houses of Parliament 
a less suitable material has been employed, which is 
going dingily sooty instead of brightly sooty. Until we 
have managed things like that, we have not taken the 
first step in our way towards a good and well-coloured 
London. 

Another point I tried to make was that we live in such 
commercially-keen, cutting times that an architect, fre- 
quently, has to build the side-wall of his structure in 
cheap material when the front is of a material of much 
better colour. From the colour point of view, that is a 
shocking crime. As you walk along a street, you usually 
see the side of a building first of all, so that you see its 
bad colouring first, and the putting of a good colour on 
the front is futile. We have to get the main things right 
before we descend to detail. 

The difficulty of climate is a very real one. Apart 
from soot, England’s skies are not the skies of hot 
countries : they have not the bright, solid-looking blue. 
We are thankful for blue skies when we get them, and 
bright coloured architecture would be suitable on those 
days ; but on other days bright coloured architecture 
is offensive. We do not like bright coloured hoardings : 
they are too glaringly and unthinkably bright, and they 
are put together in such a haphazard scheme that they 
are very teasing. To make a good colour scheme in 
London you must subdue your brightness to some 
extent. In the beautiful building by Mr. Ricardo, in 
Addison Road, he has given us bright colour for Lon- 
don, it is true, but it is not bright compared with the 
tiles used in a hot country. Red is not present, but 
creams, greens and blues predominate, and they are of 
a tone which a Persian or Moorish tile-maker would 
have considered grey ; their choice would be of far 
more startling colours. 

As to the use of special lamps for choosing our 
colours, that may be put into practice, but it is one of 
those points that show the difference between the 
English climate and that of Bombay, for instance. If 
we have to employ special electric lamps to enable us to 
see materials in their own natural hue, that is an 
admission that our climate is one in which we cannot 
play ruthlessly with bright colours ; we must crawl 
before we can run. Think in terms of ordinary ma- 
terials, get them right, then gradually weave your inter- 
esting materials into the scheme. 

And the scale on which we put on colour is very 
different from the scale on which colour is introduced 


in hot-country buildings. In most of the Oriental ex- 
amples hanging on the wall here the colour is in 
minute quantities ; the thickness of one’s finger is the 
average, except in the case of background. Colour de- 
tails are the size of small leaves ; the size of the natural 
objects. On the big pavement design you see the exact 
sizes of the little bits of stone. In a medium-hot 
climate, that of Florence, that was considered an 
appropriate scale of colour decoration. 

Another point is the difference between Eastern and 
Western buildings. Eastern buildings are frequently 
criticised from the standpoint of the Western architect. 
Moorish architecture has been said to be flimsy, unsub- 
stantial, trivial, and all that is bad, just on the plea that 
itis not solid. How that idea came about I do not know, 
because it is intensely solid. It just lacks pilasters, ribs, 
etc., which we look upon as giving a building solidity. 
They work on a different principle to ours, that of con- 
tinuity of wall surface, and, with them, a building is 
strong in proportion as it is continuous. 


CARDIFF CONFERENCE OF ARCHITECTS. 


The R.I.B.A. Conference at Cardiff, which was 
held from 8 to 10 June, was attended by 170 members. 
The programme, which has been published in the 
JOURNAL, was successfully carried out. There was a 
representative attendance of civic authorities, the presi- 
dents of local organisations and architects at the ban- 
quet on g June. The President of the Institute was 
in the chair, and the toast of the R.I.B.A. was proposed 
by the Lord Mayor of Cardiff (Councillor F, Harold 
Turnbull, J.P.). Papers were read at the Conference by 
Major Harry Barnes, M.P. [F.], on “ Unification and 
Registration ” and by Mr. Herbert T. Buckland [F.], 
on * Civic Architecture and Advisory Art Commission.” 
The papers and a report of the proceedings will be pub- 
lished in a subsequent issue of the JOURNAL. 


ROYAL GOLD MEDALLIST. 


Mr. Thomas Hastings, of New York, Royal Gold 
Medallist 1922, will arrive in England about 23 June, 
accompanied by Mrs. Hastings and several friends. He 
will be present with Mrs. Hastings at the Council 
Dinner on 26 June, and he will receive the Royal Gold 
Medal in person at a General Meeting on the same 
evening. 


THE ARMSTRONG COLLEGE, NEWCASTLE- 
UPON-TYNE. 

On the recommendation of the Board of Architec- 
tural Education, the Council of the Institute have de- 
cided that the first three years of the Diploma Course 
of the Armstrong College be recognised on the usual 


terms as exempting from the Intermediate Examina- 
tion of the R.I.B.A. 
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The Value of Public Opinion* 


By HALSEY RICARDO 


Opinion,” it is natural that I, an architect, and 

here in this Royal Institute of British Architects, 
should view the matter from an architectural stand- 
point. The formula that I accept as the basis of my 
position is “ that modern architecture should be a de- 
veloping structural art, mainly concerned with the build- 
ing and improvement of cities, and the provision of the 
structures needed in civilisation,” and I want you to 
bear in mind that /iving architecture (as all true archi- 
tecture should be) must be progressive—conforming 
with the requirements of the time. Progressive, that is 
to say, much as our speech is progressive. We don’t 
speak now as John Ball and Lydgate spoke—nor even 
as Swift and Addison talked in Queen Anne’s time. 
Many of the words they use have a different function 
in our vocabulary. More recent discoveries (since their 
time) in science, terrestrial and celestial, have altered our 
outlook upon the world and given their words an ex- 
tended meaning. Besides a host of additional sub- 
stantives and epithets—that would have dismayed Dr. 
Johnson—we have made old words carry new loads, or 
vaporise themselves into mystic symbols. So in archi- 
tecture, there are a number of features endeared to us 
by familiar use and old association, some of which, in 
’ our present day, have to play a part beyond or foreign to 
their original function. 

It is often not easy to decide, till after careful con- 
sideration, whether such features are consistent with a 
living texture, or are the husks of a structure that is in 
itself but a dead reproduction of some part of a building. 
As in speech, although the music and the rhythm of 
the words chosen count for a great deal, it is the trend 
of thought infusing them that matters, so in building 
it is the quantity and quality of the thought that raise 
it to the plane of fine and living architecture. 

But how is this to be gauged by the laity—the man in 
the street ? My answer would be : Cultivate your powers 
of observation. Observation begets care—care begets 
insight into the conditions of production—and from 
thence follows judgment. Observation implies discrimi- 
nation. You can divide the objects into those that you 
care for and the others that are beyond your care. But 
you cannot rest there. You will want to know why you 
care, and that involves analysis of the ways and means 
of production, of the ideals aimed at, of seeing past the 
work into the mind of the workman. How has it con- 
tributed to the part, and how have the parts contributed 
to the whole? There is no need toencumber oneself with 
second-hand opinions as to “ style ” and ‘‘ beauty ”— 
technical information is another matter—the duty is to 
* A Public Lecture delivered at the R.I.B.A. on 18 May 1922 


L treating of this subject, “‘ The Value of Public 
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deal honestly and conscientiously with oneself, and 
then to apply such tests as one’s knowledge and ex- 
perience may supply. Such inspection is due to the 
architect and the craftsmen who planned and erected 
the building. They will work, I know, without this re- 
cognition, doing their best for the work’s sake, with the 
dim hope that some few will discern what they were 
aiming at, what were their limitations and the condi- 
tions imposed upon them ; but recognition is sweet, and 
why should it be denied to them ? It was not always so. 
It is merely through carelessness that we have allowed 
it to become so. 

Five hundred years ago, when the world was less popu- 
lated, when the apparatus of living was so much simpler, 
when common articles of use in the house were fewer, 
and needed to be more durable, and therefore made 
under the stress of personal criticism, almost everybody 
was competent to pronounce on a work, from a castle to 
a joint stool, since the canons of criticism were simple— 
was the thing efficient for its purpose, was it pleasant or 
interesting to look at and to handle, was it well made 
and able to endure the service it had to perform, did it 
express the ideal of that age? These were simple tests 
that almost everybody could apply, and almost every- 
body did. Cimabue’s picture of the Madonna was 
carried in triumph through the streets of Florence to its 
destination in the church of Sta. Maria Novella, and the 
quarter through which the procession passed was called 
the Borgo Allegro in recognition of the honour. Not 
only was man’s handiwork thus appreciated. The oxen 
that drew up the steep acropolis of Laon the heavy 
blocks of stone to build the cathedral were gratefully 
immortalised for their share in the labour needed. Their 
stone effigies grace the twin towers of the cathedral, and 
from out their shelter at the base of the spires one sees 
their heads gazing at the completed work below them. 
The market crosses, such as at Winchester, Salisbury, 
Chichester, and elsewhere, were matters of popular in- 
terest, outside clerical influence, and were the occasicn, 
I doubt not, of keen interest and approval. The eco- 
nomic side of the undertaking was a matter of public 
consideration—there was to be no waste of material; on 
the other hand, no unsuitable material was to be used. 
There was every reason to use only what the locality 
provided, to avoid the expense of carriage—or the 
oppressive tolls exacted by the proprietors and the land- 
lords over whose property the stone and timber were 
carried. The carver took pride that his ornamentation 
should involve the minimum reduction of the stone 
block he was carving; crooked pieces of timber were 
treasured against the day when they should come in 
appropriately as part of the framing. 
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Later came the emergence of the individual artist and 
the failure of the Guilds. There was first sly and then 
angry criticism of the clergy—shown in the out-of-the- 
way carvings of the misereres in the choir-stalls—and 
then more directly in outbursts of Lollardism, leading 
to the Reformation. Tudor architecture was itself im- 
personal, but the importation and immigration of 
foreign craftsmen prepared the way for Torrigiano’s 
tomb for Henry VIL., for other Italian and Dutch artists, 
and for the career of Inigo Jones. 

The accepted—by the people—super-humanity of 
the great Ministers of State warranted such buildings 
as Burghley, Audley End, Kenilworth Castle, Hampton 
Court, and the like, to house the huge retinues of fol- 
lowers, attendants and servants, and to dispense the ex- 
travagant hospitality given in these palaces; in the Re- 
storation after the Civil War the importance of these 
magnates still bulked in popular estimation, their share 
in the material prosperity of the country increased dis- 
proportionately, and they considered it due to their 
status to provide themselves with immense buildings— 
Castle Howard, Blenheim, Houghton—although the 
social functions that had justified the earlier mansions 
had now gone. 

Public opinion bore upon the unreality of this claim, 
and the frozen correctitude of Chatsworth, for instance, 
shows its effect. Part of the popularity of the elder Pitt 
was due to the (comparative) simplicity of his ménage. 
The “‘ Great Commoner ” was part of the common- 
wealth. 

But spectacular architecture had been delivered into 
the hands of the illuminati ; it was not for the “‘ man in 
the street ” to pronounce upon it, and, lying outside his 
cognition, he ceased to interest himself in its achieve- 
ments. In a quiet sort of way, popular opinion busied 
itself over the laying out of squares, crescents (London, 
Bath, Buxton), constructed avenues (Dorchester) and 
pleasant oases, such as village greens, and had a consider- 
able word to say in the interior planning of town and 
country residences. The interior fittings and “ move- 
ables ” of the eighteenth century are unrivalled both for 
design and workmanship, and are obviously due to the 
very careful censorship of the purchaser. 

But tothis rather lethargic heterogeneous connoisseur- 
ship came a blast from the trumpet of action—a spiritual 
awakening from the material contentment of things as 
they were—a fierce discontent with the present, with a 
pathetic look backwards toward the past. The ecclesi- 
astical and literary world rose to it. The Church woke 
from her somnolency and attempted to put her house, 
at least, in order. Pugin carried a fiery cresset in his 
hand, discovering the apathy and neglect into whick her 
buildings had fallen. Sir Walter Scott drew enchanting 
pictures of what life had been in the past and Words- 
worth of what there was still in the quiet backwaters 
where he lived. There was unrest and searching of mind 


amongst thoughtful people of all classes, and on this 
great wave of emotion came riding in, as its crest, the 
Gothic Revival. All its strength and all its value—and 
it was very strong and of priceless value—were due to 
the intensity and power of this great wave. 

It spent itself, on the ecclesiastical side, because its 
base was not broad enough. It fell into the hands of 
precisians for precedent. Instead of recognising t hat 
the Art of Architecture was a living and developing art, 
it laid great stress on reproducing past features, ignoring 
the vital changes that had taken place in the habits, as 
well as the minds, since the Reformation. 

The attitude of the literary mind was different. It 
was admitted that the time was ill-jointed, but not that 
it could not be set right. Carlyle was destructive, Ruskin 
constructive. There was much to be learnt from the 
features of the past, but the real duty was to discern the 
principles that underlay them. Ruskin’s teaching was 
of enormous importance. It has, of course, been widely 
disputed—but directly and indirectly the spirit of 
modern living architecture derives from him. Not only 
architecture, but to-day’s outlook of man on man is due 
to his inspired, fervid teaching. And after the wreckage 
and dislocation of the past recent years, it is his torch 
that shines most helpfully on our way. We have to find 
a consensus of opinion as to what things in life really 
matter. How far should individualism prevail ? What 
are the duties and obligations one owes to one’s fellows ? 
And how is one to fulfil these ? I have no title to convert 
my desk here into a pulpit and be springing upon you 
unawares a sermon. But I want to plead here the re- 
sponsibility and duty to others that we all have as 
citizens and members of the Empire. And I would base 
my appeal, in this present case, on quite elementary 
offices that we owe to ourselves as well as others. We 
should exercise and cultivate our powers of observation. 
One of the most valuable features of the training of the 
Boy Scouts is the directing this power of observation 
and cultivating the results that flow from it. They are 
taught to name and numerate the fauna of their locality, 
their ways of life, their spring and autumn vesture, 
their friends and foes. They are taught to collect and 
name the flora of their locality, the time of their bloom- 
ing, their shy retreats, their struggles for existence, 
their economic value to us and the other creatures, tame 
and wild. They are taught something of the geology of 
their locality, and, by map-making, of its geography. Its 
past history is a matter of their concern—the history of 
the county as well as the parish, of the brave deeds that 
had been done and that were being done. Their world 
becomes a new thing to them, of absorbing interest and 
care. Butitis our concern as well as the Boy Scouts’; and 
whilst we betray our obligations in this matter, the evils 
we deplore go on, and often increase. Is the difficulty of 
self-education so great that we are reluctant to under- 
take it and prefer to rest and form our judgments second- 
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hand ? To how many of my audience, in their walks or 
omnibus rides through our streets, does it occur to con- 
sider the general and particular effect of the buildings 
lining them ? How many can give me the particulars of 
the ornamentation in the pediment over the porch of 
St. Martin-in-the Fields, or could tell me which of the 
two western towers to St. Paul’s Cathedral shows the 
clock faces? What sort of reply could you make to an 
inquiry as to what buildings caught your attention on 
the way from Oxford Circus to the Bank, and why ? 
And yet this apathy, this shirking of one’s concern in 
citizenship, does matter very much. It leads to ac- 
quiescence in needless evil, to a kind of fatalism, to 
acceptance of things as they are, to false judgments and 
canons of taste. If Professor Lethaby, for instance, were 
courageously to whitewash the exterior stonework of 
Westminster Abbey, and so give us a chance of seeing 
the church as it left the builders’ hands, in its prime, in 
the time of Henry III., what an outcry of vandalism 
there would be, although it is more barbarous of us to 
allow the structure to decay, in a mantle of corrosive 
dirt, obscuring the real charm of gaiety and lightness, 
than to preserve it with a protective coat of colour 
wash. We have allowed ourselves to get into an entirely 
sophisticated attitude towards our buildings, to imagine 
we prefer them dirty and patched, crippled, war-worn 
veterans, whose bandages and patches we replace. If 
anyone glanced twice at the Nelson column in Trafalgar 
Square, he might come to the conclusion that Nelson 
_himself would look more real and impressive were he 
and his dress painted to represent exactly how he looked 
in daily life: the bronze capital on which he stands, cast 
from the cannon captured in his naval engagements, 
should be gilt, to disclose this piece of history. Obser- 
vation, once aroused, does not stop at the mere stage 
of notice : questions at once arise as to the purpose of 
the object, its history, and its appearance. The power 
of analysis increases by the exercise of it. It will be 
found impossible to spend so much interest on the ob- 
ject without coming to some conclusions as to its real 
worth. These corclusions, of course, to be just and 
adequate, require understanding of the demand that 
brought it into existence. How far was the demand a 
creditable one, how far was it real or only supposed ? 
So much is done, in the present day especially, in re- 
sponse to a supposed demand, which is really non-exist- 
ent. And the demands that actually exist are not all of 
them justifiable ones. Besides, there are qualities diffi- 
cult to gauge, difficult to express, of which we may be 
only subconsciously aware—qualities such as appropri- 
ateness to its position, to the dignity of its purpose, to its 
harmony with its surroundings. Questions like these are 
not answered easily, though they may be immediately 
felt, and we have to consider how far tradition, con- 
temporary criticism, and prejudice play their parts in 
our impressions. ‘The mind clings fondly to old associa- 


tions : we part reluctantly with outworn features, and 
wisely, for they form the steps of our progression. ‘he 
railway carriage derives from the stage coach, the motor 
car from the cab; it is only when the conditions are 
absolutely unprecedented that we get (as in the aero- 
plane and submarines) entirely new shapes. We resent 
novelty until we understand the purport of it. That is 
what makes it so difficult for a layman to appreciate 
anew building properly. The novel features disconcert 
him, whilst the clean, fresh appearance of the new work 
has its charm. But without some steady canons of 
criticism, some elementary tests, his estimate may be of 
no value. The novel features may be useless, or merely 
for advertisement, whilst the fresh cleanliness must in a 
short time disappear. 

But before one attempts to define what these canons 
of criticism should be the public should instruct itself 
as to what it really wants. In the early part of the last 
century the public—that is, the public that counts— 
was deeply stirred over the condition and attitude of the 
Church. The Oxford Movement attracted the finest 
spirits of the time, and their able propaganda made the 
way easy and inevitable for the Gothic Revival. Carlyle, 
with his French Revolution, Past and Present, and lec- 
tures on Hero-worship, accentuated the teaching of 
Kingsley, F. D. Maurice, Dickens, and Charles Reade ; 
Madox Brown and the Pre-Raphaelites gave, indirectly, 
their memorable support ; Ruskin roused the glowing 
torch into flames, far-reaching, intensely illuminating. 
In this tide of emotion few could rest unstirred—its 
waves permeated remote parsonages, ‘nto the quiet re- 
treats of country houses, where the good man, in his 
well-appointed home and with his comfortable sur- 
roundings, never suspected that there was anything 
essentially amiss with the English legislation and man- 
agement of affairs, ecclesiastical and social, no matter 
what the French nation and the rest of Europe had to 
complain of in theirs. 

On the crest of this great wave of resolution to purge 
the dark places of our moral and social betrayal of our 
civic responsibilities came the Gothic Revival—the de- 
sire and the need to set our house in order, and, in the 
first place, the structure of our churches. In the newly 
awakened zeal too much, we now see, was done. The 
broom was too vigorously applied. Apart from repair, 
restoration was widely carried out, and a kind of ruth- 
less logic was allowed to play upon cathedrals and parish 
churches. Architecturally the Revival failed. It was—it 
is—impossible to recall the conditions under which the 
buildings arose, impossible to reproduce the features 
that time, neglect, and violence had mutilated and de- 
stroyed. The whole fabric of society had altered : the 
very terms on which medizval buildings were based had 
passed away: the craftsmen in the various building 
trades were no longer co-operators : at best, plausible 
reconstructions, reproducing some of the ideals of the 
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medizeval builders, were all that were possible. Ruskin’s 
famous chapter in The Stones of Venice, ‘On the 
Nature of Gothic,” showed eloquently the true key to 
the reasons for this inability. For all that, we owe a great 
debt to the architects of the Victorian epoch. Their 
passionate desire for sincerity in building remains with 
us to this day. We may disagree with regard to the forms 
which theyconsideredvital, and which to us seem merely 
forms of expression incapable of being reproduced 
in their original sense, but the underlying spirit of 
honesty, of direct subservience to the facts of the case, is 
discernible in the best work of our time. The tide ebbed, 
as all tides do. The discoveries of science, the wide- 
spread introduction of machinery, the researches into 
the origins of life and development of species, the 
“higher criticism ” of the Scriptures, have had their 
effect and rendered the attitude towards authority a 
more rarified and individualistic matter. Our duty 
towards our neighbour remains, however, a clear-cut 
thing, about which there is no doubt, except as to one’s 
ability to perform the whole of it. And I take this matter 
of caring that things should be rightly done is one of 
prime importance to ourselves and to our neighbours. 
Observation begets care, and care is the core of human 
feeling. When we truly look upon a thing made we look 
past the object and think of the brains, the heart, and 
the hands that went to make it. The more we inquire 
into its history, the more we are able to pronounce upon 
the degree of goodness or badness there is in it. If we 
take a bit of cabinet work, for example, we can judge 
from the degree of finish how far the craftsman was 
enabled to enjoy his delight in his workmanship, or 
whether the elements of time in execution and cost 
checked his pleasure. We can guess, from sympathy, 
how far the making a copy of some old-fashioned piece 
diminishes his pride in the beauty of the work ; we can 
pity the poor drudge who is only permitted endlessly to 
turn out some portion only of the entire work—not as 
part of his apprenticeship, but as his life’s work—and 
with these criteria in our minds, we can appreciate the 
finished article and feel secure in our verdict. This 
exercise of observation will find material for reflection 
on more recondite examples. We pass by daily, let us 
say, the Abbey at Westminster, and cast not a thought 
on that rank of stolid, unpretending flying buttresses 
that are steadily, ceaselessly holding up the fabric that 
is our pride. Some may think, perhaps, that they are 
put there to break the long flank walls into compart- 
ments, and perhaps to frame pleasantly the great clear- 
story windows. But their task is far other than that. On 
them depends whether the vaults of the nave shall re- 
tain their solemn magnificence or shall fall in shapeless 
ruin on the Abbey floor, bringing with them ghastly de- 
struction of wall and window. I can,perhaps, bring their 
function before you more clearly by describing it in terms 
other than the equilibrium of inanimate forces. Let us 


conceive the situation in terms not of stone, but flesh and 
blood. We will suppose that you have, behind the 
bolted door of his cage, a hungry, powerful tiger, who 
is doing his furious best to come out. The bolts, proving 
plainly inadequate to keep the door closed, a smith is 
sent for, who with his tools shall make the fastenings 
secure. The smith comes, and sees that it is too late 
to attempt any strengthening of the bolts ; there is 
nothing, in fact, to be done but for him to apply all his 
bodily force against the door to keep it shut. The weight 
of his tools, in the bag slung over his shoulders, con- 
tributes some help, but there the situation remains : he 
can expect no other person to come to his help or his 
relief. Occasional sips of beef-tea may be handed to him, 
and some patches put on his clothes, by persons too 
weak and inconsiderable to take any part in keeping the 
door closed against the tiger. ‘That is comparable 
strictly to what these imperturbable buttresses have been 
doing for near upon 700 years. The tiger is the pressure 
of the great vault, striving to overthrow the buttress. 
The buttress is the man, the flying arch his arms, and 
the pinnacle that tops the buttress is the additional 
weight of the smith’s bag of tools. Now think of the 
problem these medizeval builders confidently set them- 
selves : think, too, of the encouragement they reccived 
from the people amongst whom they worked—more 
than encouragement ; each fresh undertaking was urged 
to be an advance on the last. What the buttresses have 
to withstand at Westminster is mere child’s play to the 
work the buttresses have to perform at Amiens or 
Beauvais. Public opinion was unanimous in furthering 
the mason’s work, the craftsman’s skill ; high and low, 
rich and poor, were eager to make sacrifices of land, 
money, and time for the triumphs they were bent on 
securing. Thencame the calamity of the Black Deathand 
a hiatus of some years in the course of building. There 
was dissension in men’s minds. The nation was shaken 
by the awful visitation ; there were great searchings of 
heart; people were stirred by the teaching of Wyclif and 
his followers; Parliament advocated repression, the 
Lollards preached revolt. And the ecstatic spirit that 
animates the architecture of the thirteenth century fades 
from the stonework. The Church was still a mighty 
power and its hold on men’s minds was great and wide- 
spread, but allegiance to it was no longer uncritical. ‘The 
building craft organised itself into guilds, independent 
of Church domination, and technically progressed 
steadily in dexterity of craft. Gloucester Cathedral is 
almost a miracle of stone carpentry, and in Henry VII.’s 
Chapel we have the culmination of the mason’s art. But 
the chapel is to the honour and glory of a monarch—not 
St. Peter. The sculptured decoration in the transepts of 
the Abbey are angels of extraordinary majesty, images, 
so far as men could conceive them, of the celestial 
hierarchy ; the sculptured decoration of the chapel—by 
means of the rose, portcullis and pomegranate—set forth 
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the lineage of the dead king, the attributes of his earthly 
pomp. So it is with the shrines within the Abbey walls. 
They testify to the earthly greatness of the corpse within 
the coffin, and instead of the angel bearing to the throne 
of the Almighty (as in the triforium of the angel choir at 
Lincoln Cathedral) the soul in all its humility, naked 
and divested of its earthly claim of consequence, we 
have, in the Percy shrine at Beverley, armed retainers 
displaying the blazoned shields of the dead warrior,as his 
title to proper recognition on the Judgment Day. How 
far public opinion sympathised with this personal ex- 
pression of military heroism and individual prowess it 
is difficult to assess, but the contrast between the two 
modes of expressionis unmistakable. From herceforth— 
owing partly to the emergence of the sculptor from the 
masons’ guild—the aim is portraiture, to fasten on the 
everyday appearance of the person commemorated, to 
portray the actual likeness of the deceased, surrounded 
often by the members of his family, Public opinion 
acquiesced in this method of commemoration—even the 
humble mason tried his hand at portraiture—and even- 
tually (since his efforts had only doubtful success and 
the expense of having fine sculptor’s work prohibitive) 
subsided on the symbolism of urns, palm branches, 
laurels, and broken columns. There has been a most 
unfortunate revival of the mortuary mason’s craft, and 
nearly all our churchyards are eyesores in consequence, 
The introduction, in countless quantity, of exotic white 
marble, attended by exotic shrubs pretending to be 
cypress, makes a graveyard a place to shudder at. The 
panoply of mourning is gradually, though slowly, de- 
parting. The helmet and spear—* the achievement ”’— 
disappeared owing to the introduction of gunpowder on 
the field of battle. The “‘ hatchment ’’—its successor— 
no longer on the house front indicates the passing away 
of the owner of the coat of arms displayed, and, after 
its twelve months’ testimony, is then transferred to 
the walls of his parish church: the “ gompfer men ” 
(gonfaloniers) attending the hearse are becoming a rare 
spectacle. The chamber of death is no longer hung with 
black and illuminated only by candles—except for those 
of very high degree—and we may hope, I trust, that 
with the more general practice of cremation the ashes 
of our dead will find a more suitable interment and 
memorial. In the press and in the pulpit, as well as in 
individual effort, I look for the education of public 
opinion. It will be easy, I think, if we make a start on 
elementary principles. It will be admitted, in these 
democratic days, that we have duties, as citizens, beyond 
our immediate circles; how, then, can we permit the 
squalor and filth in our streets that we would not for an 
instant tolerate within our doors ? Are we so careless of 
our health and bodily maintenance that we must travel 
through avenues of shrieking advertisements defacing 
the countryside ? Already there is a movement against 
this latter infliction, and if only we could get to care 
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about the things we glibly talk about, the battle would 
be won. We could put a useful check on the abuse of the 
wonderful powers of machinery. We should limit its 
action to producing the necessary articles of life, and 
forbid its manufacture of luxuries. A cup and saucer, 
or a plate, for example, can well be made by machinery ; 
but if it is to be decorated, the painting should be done 
by hand. A sideboard can be made substantially by 
machinery ; but if there is to be any ornamental carving, 
that should be done by hand. The justification of super- 
imposed decoration is to please the eye and touch the 
imagination, and how can a soulless imitation of such 
forms by a machine satisfy these demands ? 

But if the eye is trained to scrutinise and consider the 
value of these accessory machine-made details, it will 
come to the conclusion that there is no real gratification 
to be got from them: that they have added to the 
expense but not the value of the object, and that it is 
due only to an unthinking custom that their presence 
is held to be de rigueur there. If this surveillance was 
constantly on the alert, what a quantity of trash would 
be spared! The brains, the money, the labour spent 
in devising and constructing these complicated in- 
genious machines, so capable, so misconceived, and so 
misused, could be so much better spent in encouraging 
actual handwork—encouraging work that should be a 
pleasure to do, that had life in it, that was a pleasure to 
contemplate. It is time that we came to the conclusion 
that man should be the master, not the slave of his tools. 
We cannot do without the help of machines, but we can 
temper their inexorable demands. It is being discovered 
after a century of probation, of ever-increasing slavery, 
as the machine-work increased in complexity and 
insisted on more rigorous attendance, that anything 
which detracts from the joy of work eats up profit— 
profit belonging to the workers as well as profit belong- 
ing to the employers of these workers. This rebellion 
against the tyranny of the machine, and repudiation of 
its extreme claims, means that it will no longer pay to 
subordinate your abler craftsmen to the pace of the 
machine. ‘They are highly skilled and they are masters 
of their implements. ‘Their output represents their 
craft—that is to say, their pride in their work. 

I am not unmindful of the fact that of recent years 
there has been a great awakening of man’s duty to his 
fellows. The sense of civic duties and responsibilities 
has called into being many societies for the improve- 
ment of town and country, and I am here pleading for 
their furtherance. They want help—the help given by 
a strong and wide co-operation in their aims ; and they 
also want help financially. But the bulk of the populace 
does not support them—very largely, I think, on the 
grounds that they do not see how they themselves can 
take any part in the matter, ‘They feel that the problem 
is beyond the individual’s capacity, and that they do not 
know in which direction to move. To them I would say: 
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Begin by using youreyes. Devote some small fraction 
of your time to the aspect of our thoroughfares, and 
make up your minds whether you are satisfied with 
them or not, and, if the verdict is against the present 
state of affairs, what the improvement is you would 
like to see. I do not suggest that any sudden call for 
decency and order in our streets is likely to ensue ; but 
I think a general dissatisfaction would be the beginning 
of an intelligent reform. Meanwhile the same force of 
observation should be directed on the objects imme- 
diately surrounding us, and on our homes. Subject 
every article that you possess or propose to buy to the 
test given by William Morris—is it useful, or do you 
believe it to be beautiful? I have tried to explain that 
there is a moral obligation incumbent on us in our 
discrimination over our expenditure, not by careless 
indifference to encourage the production of trash, or 
articles ill-made, on the grounds that we are by such 
patronage inflicting a useless, and therefore needless, 
drudgery on the poor mechanic employed in their 
production. Be sure that the workman realises the 
futility of his work more keenly than ever the purchaser 
does, and resents accordingly the misuse of his labour : 
onthe other hand, appreciation of work well considered, 
well wrought and finished, removes the sense of 
drudgery over the task and converts the toil into a 
pleasure in finding his pride in his work is recognised 
by the purchaser. It may be objected that the cost of 
articles fashioned under these conditions must neces- 
sarily be considerably increased. It must, of course, 
be so. But we must bear in mind that we—most of us— 
surround ourselves with an unnecessary quantity of 
objects that give trouble and expense to maintain, and 
that we cannot honestly say contribute to our enjoy- 
ment of life: that we allow to be foisted upon us 
machine-made articles modelled on handmade forms : 
and to make these machines turn out their wares to 
such a standard is a misprision of their qualities, and 
an expensive one to boot. Machine-made stuff should 
look machine-made. The alleviation from the soulless 
rectitude of the machine must be acquired by the 
intelligent selection of the material used—the inherent 
qualities of colour, variety, lustre, and so forth ; in the 
case of tiles the accidents of the kiln as regards colour 
and glaze do much to mitigate the uniformity provided 
by the machine. There should be no competition—in 
appearance—with handmade stuff. Of course, in the 
matter of preparation of material the machine is a 
useful, necessary helper. But if the powers of the 
machine were honestly, openly accepted, if the design 
of the products arose frankly from the qualities of the 
machine and its reasonable capabilities, those products 
could be turned out more cheaply than they are at 
present. When once we begin to care (in the sense I 
have been using) about the objects within our walls, we 
shall quickly proceed to care about those that are 


without—the streets of our cities and the buildings that 
line them. The attention bestowed on these matters is 
not necessarily a painful duty ; it has its repayment. It 
increases our interest in the world around us; it en- 
larges our outlook on humanity: it brings home to us 
how much our comfort and pleasure in life are created 
by the handiwork of others, how much of it is a direct 
appeal to us, and how churlish it is of us to disregard 
it. The value—the worth—of public opinion is the 
amount of passion there is in it. The force of public 
opinion is another matter ; its effect is more immediate 
and more easily seen, and, unless there is an ideal im- 
pelling it, its effect can only be transitory. 

The ideal must be a high one and it must be a com- 
prehensive one, shared by high and low alike. In our 
time the Board schools, public libraries, hospitals, 
and convalescent homes testify to an ideal—that no 
one, no matter what his or her station in life may be, 
shall, for want of money or opportunity, go unin- 
structed or uncomforted. This ideal of citizenship 
needs to be carried farther. We have a country to be 
proud of; let us keep it so. We have cities we should 
be proud of ; let us make them so. We all have our parts 
to play in the furtherance of this ideal; let us be con- 
stant in doing, all of us what we can, as befits a great 
people. 


MR. F. R. YERBURY’S PHOTOGRAPHS AT THE 
A.A. 


In the present exhibition of photographs at the Archi- 
tectural Association we are struck by the artist’s outlook, 
in many cases rather the outlook of a painter. ‘There is a 
fine quality of colour and composition, an appreciation of 
form and tone, and still more a sympathetic understanding 
of subject. This latter is particularly evident in the 
general architectural work, in such views as Bruges, 
Versailles, Whitby, Rothenburg, etc. In the archi- 
tectural work of more “ detailed ” type, the detail, though 
sufficiently clear, is subdued to preserve the general 
character of the subject, as may be seen in the photographs 
of Syon House and other interiors. The lighting effect, too, 
in some of the interiors is excellent. "The exhibition is not 
limited to architecture, but contains many very good land- 
scape studies and portraits. The technique and the 
quality of the work show that architecture may be re- 
corded with an appreciation of its qualities, so often lost 
in the harsh and highly varnished photographs with which 
we are so familiar. 


L. H. Buckne 


SCOTTISH ARCHITECTS’ CHARTER. 


It has been announced in the London Gazette that the 
King has granted a Charter of Incorporation to “‘ The 
Incorporation of Architects in Scotland.” 
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Exhibition of British Architecture at the Salon des 


Artistes Francais 


By J. GODEFROY, S.A.D.G., VICE-PRESIDENT (ELECT) OF THE FRANCO-BRITISH UNION 
OF ARCHITECTS, ETC. 


We are particularly happy to find in our “ Salon ” 
this year the works of British members of the Franco- 
British Union of Architects. 

The benefit which we derive from the participation 
of our British friends in our exhibition lies in what we 
may learn from them. In like manner, when we send 
our works over to England, they may gain something of 
value by asking themselves what are the particular 
qualities which inspire our work, and what may be 
learned from our exhibits. It seems to me that what we 
should chiefly note and admire in the British exhibits as 
a whole is the scrupulous honesty with which our 
British colleagues interpret their buildings. They care- 
fully avoid any showy rendering ; there is no straining 
after effect. They are right ; art has nothing in com- 
mon with artifice. 

Our British confréres make very general use of per- 
spective in the representations of their buildings : they 
always adopt a view point which is in conformity with 
practical possibilities, and therefore the ordinary man 
can understand their drawings ; whereas our enormous 
geometrical drawings are only understood by experts, 
which is obviously not what is required for the Salon. 
I should add that their water-colour drawings are de- 
lightfully fresh and brilliant, which makes it easy to 
appreciate their gardens, their cottages, etc. ; but per- 
haps the climatic conditions have something to do with 
this? They have also notable gifts in pen drawing, 
and a talent for architectural sketching. 

It is, of course, impossible to analyse each and all of 
the works exhibited. I would desire nevertheless that 
some of them should have a permanent record : that we 
should remember, for example, the delightful perspec- 
tives of the monumental staircase of Messrs. Blow and 
Billerey, which gives a sincere impression of reality. I 
shall make but one slight criticism, which I trust my 
confréres will accept in good part ; there is at the diffi- 
cult junction between the “ string ” of the staircase and 
that of the landing a cartouche which appears to have 
its only justification in masking this junction, always a 
difficult problem. I also venture to think that the 
country house represented by a drawing which imitates 
a tinted engraving is rather friste. 

It is again largely due to the excellent perspective 
drawing added to a sober imagination that the accurate 
reconstruction of Przeneste (Palestrina) by Mr. Chalton 
Bradshaw owes its charm. In these drawings the author 
shows us his first “ envoi de Rome.” The foundation of 
a Grand Prix de Rome is of quite recent date in England, 
and Mr. Bradshaw was the first to win this prize. This 
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is indeed a happy portent for his successors, who will 
benefit by the advantages of the high standard he has 
set. 

Sir John Burnet, a pupil of our master Pascal (and a 
corresponding member of our Institut), shows in one of 
his exhibits a building of ten storeys and a total height 
of about 150 feet. We appreciate the restraint of this 
design, in which the decoration is concentrated in the 
upper part of the building. One cannot doubt that this 
block, which is to be built on the banks of the Thames, 
adjoining London Bridge, will be in harmony with the 
majestic panorama of the great river, where the build- 
ings contribute so largely to the distinctive character of 
the English capital. The water-colour drawings illus- 
trating Sir John Burnet’s work are distinguished by 
great technical ability, especially one representing the 
restoration of the great hall of Merchant Taylors’ Com- 
pany. We notice also a reconstruction of an ancient 
castle, indicated in pencil drawings ; a country hotel 
and a village church, in which the effect of the drawings 
is enhanced by a sober and harmonious touch of colour. 
This notable collection is completed by a design for “a 
Hospital for Sick Children ” in Scotland. 

Next to this important exhibit, which has such 
charming qualities, we find the work of an old student 
of the Beaux Arts School, Mr. ArthurJ. Davis, one who 
has left with us the happiest recollections. Although 
an Englishman, he has so absorbed the spirit of our 
School that he really appears to be a living embodi- 
ment of the Franco-British Union. His reconstruction, 
for example, of a London bank, won in a limited com- 
petition, is marked by strong French feeling. We would 
perhaps have preferred this “ rendering ” had it been 
a little less severe and cold. He had, it appears, the 
original idea of using a photograph of the existing sur- 
roundings of the new building, to which he added a 
perspective drawing of the building itself with the same 
tone values, and had the whole photographed in such a 
way that we have the curious illusion of a photograph 
taken before the building has been erected. As regards 
the plan of the edifice, this is shown without any strain- 
ing after effective presentation: its conception is at 
once logical and practical. The fagade of a London 
street front also shows great sincerity in the draughts- 
manship and shading : we have in this drawing one of 
the best exhibits in the Salon. 

Mr. Guy Dawber is able to make us breathe the very 
atmosphere of intimacy of the home of an English 
family in his drawings of country houses. 

The representation of a small country house designed 
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by Mr.Cyril Farey, shown in a bird’s-eye view, suggests 
the same qualities. We also notice his perspective of an 
imaginary scheme for the residence of a royal prince, 
which a plan assists us to understand. 

Sir Banister Fletcher, Chevalier de la Légion d’Hon- 
neur, is not only an architect of distinction, but has been 
also a Sheriff of the City of London. To be at the same 
time an architect and a sheriff must require a variety of 
qualities. He shows a monument to his father, the late 
Professor Banister Fletcher, and a bank in the pro- 
vinces, notable for the precision of the drawing and 
rendering. 

What shall one say of the little suburban residence by 
Mr. Henry M. Fletcher except that it is so attractive 
that one would like to live in it ? 

Mr. Arthur Keen exhibits a war memorial tower and 
the design for a village club with a meeting room and 
ballroom, where the artistic character is happily blended 
with the practical needs of an industrial district. 

Sir Edwin Lutyens, R.A., has sent a drawing of the 
Theosophical headquarters in London which has great 
interest. His home for disabled soldiers is illustrated in 
a fresh water-colour drawing, which is equalled for 
ability by another of a country house with a field of 
marguerites in the foreground. There is also his design 
for a memorial church, of which the Roman character 
is striking. But it is perhaps the scheme for a memorial 
to King Edward the Seventh in Trafalgar Square which 
is the most effective design. It harmonises with this 
famous square as though it were the necessary comple- 
tion for which it is waiting. 

The posthumous exhibition of certain works of Mr. 
Ernest Newton, R.A., cannot fail to touch the hearts of 
those who, like myself, knew this distinguished man, 
who never failed in proofs of friendship and admiration 
for France. He was unfortunately taken far too soon 
from those who knew and appreciated him. He brought 
a sure knowledge and taste to the problem of the 
country house. We prefer in France to make our homes 
in town in flats or private houses; whereas our English 
friends give all their thought and care to the country 
house, where all that can be devised for comfort or con- 
venience is contrived. 

It is by methods closely allied to our own that Mr. 
A. N. Paterson—an old Pascal man—illustrates a Town 
Hall in a Scottish city. The style suggests the Flemish, 
but we admire the perfection of the detail and the per- 
spective of the council chamber. 

Professor C. H. Reilly is the director of the Archi- 
tectural School of Liverpool University. As he is de- 
voted to his school, it is quite natural that his thoughts 
should centre on its extension, of which he shows 
a perspective view. Near by we see his scheme for the 
interior decoration of a London church, and here are 
manifest his feeling for colour and the modern ten- 
dencies which inspire his work. 


Mr. Gilbert Scott, A.R.A., whose name recalls his 
famous ancestor, shows a church which one might 
almost take for a restoration of an ancient building 
instead of an original design. 

Mr. John W. Simpson’s exhibits comprise extensions 
to two public schools, of which one is of an ancient 
style of architecture, in harmony with the existing 
buildings, while the other is French in character. He 
also shows clever pen drawings of a medium-sized 
country house and two cottages. 

Mr. John Slater has sent drawings of some small 
cottages, which remind us of those which are rising in 
our devastated regions, and a scheme for a draper’s 
shop. 

Mr. Howard Robertson, S.A.D.G., excels, as is his 
wont, in pen drawings, but this year he shows us only 
a part of what he can do. 

Mr. Raymond Unwin’s exhibit suggests that it is the 
work of a specialist in the design and execution of small 
houses for the “ petit bourgeois ” and the workman. 
He knows how to group these modest dwellings so that 
they form a harmonious whole, and at the same time 
are cheaper to build than if isolated. Here we see a 
delightful plan, of whichthe effect is shown in a perspec- 
tive view. 

Mr. Paul Waterhouse, P.R.I.B.A., shows a small 
island in the middle of a stream. We can realise that 
our eminent colleague has adapted his composition to 
the existing buildings. A bridge leads to a gate of 
medizval aspect : a group of buildings where the in- 
terior must surely breathe a reposeful calm, such as 
would be suited to the habitation of some philosopher. 
All this is conveyed in a clever water-colour drawing. 

Our friend Mr. Cart de Lafontaine endues his 
compositions with imagination and thoughtfulness 
rather than seeks to impress us with their graphic 
representation. His art is sober, there is nothing in it 
without purpose : he illustrates in architectural terms 
the teachings of the great Frenchman whose name he 
bears. What appears, above all, to interest him is the 
realisation of a design. Here he shows us some exe- 
cuted work designed to commemorate the glorious 
dead of our country and of his own, such as a monu- 
ment to French prisoners who died in exile in the time 
of the great Napoleon; a memorial erected by an 
English family to the memory of a son killed in the war, 
with sympathetic symbolism—a cross supported by 
two figures, those of David I., King of Scotland, and 
the Archbishop Anselm of Canterbury, the patron 
saints of the young hero. He has also sent the design 
for a large scheme for the architectural adornment of a 
British war cemetery in the Somme for the British 
Government (Imperial War Graves Commission). 
Originality, marked by a spirit of piety such as one 
would expect in a project of this kind, characterises this 
composition. But a closer inspection reveals that prac- 
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tical considerations have not been neglected—there is a 
shelter where visitors may take refuge from the rain or 
retire for meditation. In the centre of the design stands 
the Great War Stone, destined to mark this place as 
sacred ground if all trace of the cemetery itself should 
one day disappear. 

This scheme for a British cemetery on the old battle 
line brings to our minds once again the depths of feeling 
which are touched by the drawing together of the archi- 
tects of the two countries represented to-day by the 
Franco-British Union. If we could voice a hope, it 
would be that all the other intellectual groups should 
follow our example. Why should not our engineers, our 
‘‘ savants,” and our men of letters do so? If the day 
comes when the intellectual classes of our two countries 
know each other more intimately, appreciate each other 
better by frequently meeting together, thus promoting 
cordial friendships, then they would be able to exercise 
a beneficial influence and avoid the roads which lead to 
the ever-present and menacing peril of separation. 

Our British confréres have demonstrated in this ex- 
hibition of their works their belief in the Union, and the 
most eminent men amongst them have not hesitated to 
take part in this demonstration, and by their participa- 
tion have given it that lustre which our friends rightly 
desired should mark their effort. It is now for us, in our 
turn, to send our works to London to show our friends 
what we can do. It is therefore to be hoped that we 
should not be represented only by our younger men, as 
was the case in 1913, but that our masters of modern 
French architecture should also participate, as their 
British colleagues have done in this exhibition. 

—(Translation.) 


Obituary 


Mr. ARTHUR WILLIAM Cooksey [F.]. 

Mr. Cooksey, who died suddenly, was born in 1865 
and educated at University College School and University 
College, London. He was articled to Mr. E. M. Whit- 
taker [F.] in 1884, and qualified as an Associate R.I.B.A. 
in 1888, being the youngest Associate of the year. After 
studying in Italy Mr. Cooksey started practice as an archi- 
tect and became a Fellow in 1910. 

Among the appointments he held were those of archi- 
tect to the Borough Market Trust, the Corporation of 
the Wardens of St. Saviour’s, Southwark, Newcomen’s 
Foundation, Sir John Cass Foundation, and Whitechapel 
Foundation. Among the chief works from his design 
were the Sir John Cass Technical Institute and Schools, 
Aldgate ; various offices in London and abroad ; addi- 
tions to the Northern Polytechnic and Hackney Institutes 
and the Science Block of the Whitechapel Foundation 
School ; factories (especially during the war); and the 
War Memorial at Leigh, near Tonbridge. He was an 
authority on ancient lights, and was frequently called as 
an expert witness in disputes. His London office was at 
6 Adam Street, Adelphi. 

For his devoted services in connection with the Belgian 
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Relief Committee during the war he received from the 
King of the Belgians the Order of the Crown of Belzium 
with Palm, with special permission from the King to wear 
it on State occasions. 


Mr. Davin Curisti£ [Licentiate]. 

The death of Mr. David Christie, Licentiate R.I.B.A., 
took place at his residence, Ferriby Road, Hessle, East 
Yorks, on Tuesday, 16 May, at the age of 58. For a 
period of thirty years he held the office of architect and 
surveyor to the Corporation of the Hull Trinity House, 
and for twenty-one years lectured on building trades 
subjects at the Hull Education Committee’s evening 
classes, an appointment he relinquished about ten years 
ago. His readiness to assist at all times the younger 
architects of the city, by placing his extensive knowledge 
and experience at their disposal, won for him many 
friends, and by his death the city of Hull has lost a 
respected and much esteemed member of the architec- 
tural profession. 


The Annual Elections 


SCRUTINEERS’ REPORTS. 


The results of the Annual Elections are recorded in 
the subjoined Reports of the Scrutineers, which were 
read at the General Meeting on Monday, 12 June. 


The Scrutineers appointed to count the votes for the 
election of the Council and Standing Committees for the 
Session 1922-23 beg to report as follows :—-1,339 en- 
velopes were received—461 from Fellows, and 878 from 
Associates. The result of the election is as follows :— 


COUNCIL, 1922-1923. 

PRESIDENT.—Paul Waterhouse (unopposed). 

Past PRESIDENTS.—Sir Reginald Blomfield (unopposed) ; 
John William Simpson (unopposed). 

Vice-PRESIDENTS.—Elected : H. D. Searles-Wood, 760 
votes ; A. W.S. Cross, 751 ; George Hubbard, 704; C.H. 
Heathcote, 648. Not Elected: H. T. Buckland, 539; 
E. Guy Dawber, 505; Professor S. D. Adshead, 402; W. 
Curtis Green, 397 ; H. P. Burke Downing, 218. 1,338 papers 
were received, of which 16 were invalid. 

Hon. SecreTary.—Arthur Keen (unopposed). 

MEMBERS OF COUNCIL: FELLOWs.—Elected : C. B. Flock- 
ton, 861 votes ; Sydney Perks, 834 ; W. Gillbee Scott, 773 ; 
W.E. Riley 764; C. Lovett Gill 744; G. Topham Forrest, 
727; Max Clarke, 722 ; W. W. Scott-Moncrieff, 691 ; J. A. 
Swan, 687; W. G. Hunt, 651 ; Major Harry Barnes, M.P., 
648 ; Herbert Shepherd, 634; J. Alfred Gotch, 633 ; Delissa 
Joseph, 633 ; A. O. Collard, 625 ; Heaton Comyn, 622 ; Sir 
Edwin L. Lutyens, 620; Percival M. Fraser, 589.——Not 
Elected: Albert W. Moore, 570; E. B. Glanfield, 565 ; 
Walter Cave, 501; Gilbert W. Fraser, 496; Maurice E. 
Webb, 461 ; A. W. Hennings, 450; Sir Banister F. Fletcher, 
436; H. Austen Hall, 430; E. Stanley Hall, 428; Alan E. 
Munby, 428; W. R. Davidge, 397; T. Taliesin Rees, 397 ; 
O. P. Milne, 384; E. Vincent Harris, 376; H. V. Ashley, 
370; Arthur J. Davis, 350; F. T. W. Goldsmith, 350; 
Edward Maufe, 298 ; Charles Nicholas, 190 ; J. H. Kennard, 
184. 1,338 papers were received, of which 79 were invalid. 

AssocIATE MEMBERS OF CouNCIL.—Elected : W. H. Ash- 
ford, 712 votes ; Digby L. Solomon, 684 ; Frank Woodward, 
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605 ; Arthur Welford, 622 ; H.G. Fisher, 618 ; L. A. Culli- 
ford, 588.——Not Elected : W. G. Newton, 483 ; Professor 
Patrick Abercrombie, 416; Michael Waterhouse, 372 ; 
J. Alan Slater, 362 ; G.C. Lawrence, 357 ; Herbert A. Welch, 
320; H. Chalton Bradshaw, 317; L. H. Bucknell, 271 ; 
Lieut.-Col. H. P. Cart de Lafontaine, 257 ; P. W. Hubbard, 
176. 1,338 papers were received, of which 46 were invalid 

REPRESENTATIVES OF ALLIED Socretirs.—Edward Thomas 
Boardman (Norfolk and Norwich); Francis Jones (Man- 
chester) ; James Lochhead (Glasgow) ; ‘Thomas Ridley Mil- 
burn (Newcastle) ; Eric Morley (Leeds); Percy Morris 
(Devon and Exeter) ; Rupert Savage (Birmingham) ; Percy 
Thomas (Cardiff) ; Edward Prioleau Warren (Berks, Bucks 
and Oxon) (unopposed). ; 

REPRESENTATIVE OF THE ARCHITECTURAL AssOCIATION.— 
Stanley Hinge Hamp (unopposed). 

Honorary Aupirors.—John Hudson; Arthur William 
Sheppard (unopposed). 

Scrutineers —C. H. Brodie (Chairman), Henry A. Saul, 
Sydney Tatchell, Michael Tapper, Henry Lovegrove (Vice- 
Chairman), F. J. Toop. 

ArT STANDING COMMITTEE: FELLOWs.—Elected : H. V. 
Lanchester, 839 votes ; Sir Edwin L. Lutyens, 833 ; Halsey 
Ricardo, 721 ; Professor C. H. Reilly, 693 ; Professor S. D. 
Adshead, 675 ; Walter Cave, 671 ; Professor F. M. Simpson, 
660; Ralph Knott, 650; Professor A. E. Richardson, 650 ; 
William Walcot, 605. Not Elected ; Herbert Baker, 577 ; 
W.A. Forsyth, 552 ; Walter Tapper, 514 ; Maurice E. Webb, 
477; W.R. Davidge, 370; Alfred Cox, 362; F.R. Hiorns, 
300; F.C. Eden, 272 ; J. D. Coleridge, 245. 1,167 papers 
were received, of which 23 were invalid. 

ArT STANDING COMMITTEE: AssociatTes.—FElected : Cyril 
A. Farey, 928 votes ; T.S. Tait, 895 ; L. H. Bucknell, 877 ; 
Michael Waterhouse, 823 ; Percy W. Lovell, 800; Arthur 
Welford, 800. Not Elected: A. R. Powys, 765. 1,167 
papers were received, of which 29 were invalid. 

LITERATURE STANDING COMMITTEE: FELLOWs.—Elected : 
Martin S. Briggs, 773 votes ; Major Hubert C. Corlette, 771 ; 
H. M. Fletcher, 763 ; H. H. Statham, 755; C. Harrison 
Townsend, 755; Arthur Stratton, 754; D. T. Fyfe, 715 - 
FE. Stanley Hall, 710; Louis Ambler, 698; Charles 5S. 
Spooner, 680. -Not Elected: Stanley C. Ramsey, 670 ; 
H. Austen Hall, 666 ; W. Henry Ward, 653 ; A. H. Moberly, 
538; Harry Sirr, 395. 1,167 papers were received, of which 
22 were invalid. 

LITERATURE STANDING COMMITTEE : AssociaTEs.—FElected : 
J. Hubert Worthington, 777 votes; J. Alan Slater, 767 ; 
H. Chalton Bradshaw, 680; George Drysdale, 611; C. 
Cowles-Voysey, 584; W. H. Ansell, 574. Not Elected : 
L. B. Budden, 561; A. T. Edwards, 483 ; Hope Bagenal, 
436; C. E. Saver, 383; G. D. Gordon Hake, 332. 1,167 
papers were received, of which 21 were invalid. 

PRACTICE STANDING COMMITTEE: FeL_Lows.—Elected : 
Sydney Perks, 750 votes ; Arthur Keen, 737 ; Max Clarke, 
707; John Slater, 669 ; W. Gillbee Scott, 663 ; G. Topham 
Forrest, 613; Delissa Joseph, 582; Wm. G. Hunt, 581 : 
Henry V. Ashley, 556; A. O. Collard, 531. -Not Elected : 
T. R. Milburn, 518; D. Barclay Niven, 494; G. H. Love- 
grove, 473; Rupert Savage, 468; Francis Jones, 460; W. 
Henry White, 391 ; Frederick Chatterton, 344 ; W.H. Atkin- 
Rerry, 336; Harry Teather, 299; Charles Nicholas, 238. 
1,167 papers were received, of which 31 were invalid. 

PRACTICE STANDING COMMITTEE: AssociaTEs.—Flected : 
Horace Cubitt, 828 votes ; G. Scott Cockrill, 753 ; J. Douglas 
Scott, 712 ; Digby L. Solomon, 708 ; H. V. Milnes Emerson, 
686 ; Herbert A. Welch, 662. Not Elected : G. Leonard 


Elkington, 633 ; C. E. Hutchinson, 578; C. B. Smith, 441. 

1,167 papers were received, of which 13 were invalid. 
SCIENCE STANDING COMMITTEE: FELLOWS.—FElected : 

W. A. Pite, 935 votes ; H. D. Searles-Wood, $79; Alan E. 


Munby, 872; H. Percy Adams, 861; Professor R. Elsey 
Smith, 751 ; Raymond Unwin, 687; W. E. Vernon Cromp- 
ton, 686; Francis Hooper, 669 ; Herbert Shepherd, 616 ; 
C. A. Daubney, 607.——Not Elected : R. Stephen Ayling, 
604; S. B. Russell, 563 ; J. E. Dixon-Spain, 515 ; J. Ernest 
Franck, 450; W. R. Jaggard, 426. 1,167 papers were 
received, of which 17 were invalid. 

ScIENCE STANDING COMMITTEE: AssOCIATES.—Robert 
John Angel, Henry William Burrows, John Hatton Markham, 
Harvey Robert Sayer, Theodore Francis Hansford White, 
Charles Woodward (unopposed). 

Scrutineers —C. H. Brodie (Chairman), Henry A. Saul, 
Sydney Tatchell, Michael Tapper, Henry Lovegrove, F. J. 
Toop. 


SPOILED VOTING PAPERS 

Ian MacAlister, Esq., R.I.B.A., 

g Conduit Street, W.1. 

Dear Mr. MacA ister,—As Chairman of the Scrutin- 
eers conducting the current election, I have been again 
astonished at the number of voting papers we have had to 
reject for irregularities. In the case of the Council, for 
instance, there were no less than 79 papers we had to 
throw out. 

The faults are that the correct number of names is not 
struck out, that names are struck out and the word “ stet ”’ 
written against them, or the name is re-written. 

As writing of any kind which could identify the voter is 
obviously not permissible, all such papers have to be re- 
jected by the Scrutineers, and my object in writing is to 
ask if you or the President, on Monday night, could make 
some announcement on this matter, pointing out to the 
members the necessity of carrying out the conditions under 
which they vote. 

I would not trouble you, but, as you know, I shall be 
away, and unable to attend the meeting. 

Yours sincerely, 


C. H. Bropir 


Competitions 


COMPETITION OPEN. 
Auckland War Memorial. 
The conditions and other documents relating to the 
above competition may be consulted in the Library. 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF SOUTHEND-ON-SEA 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
NEW SECONDARY SCHOOL. 

Architects are invited to submit competitive drawings 
for the erection of a New Secondary School at West- 
cliff. A premium of £150 is offered for the design con- 
sidered by the Assessor to be the first in order of merit, 
and further premiums of {100 and {£50 respectively 
for those placed second and third. The professional 
Assessor is Mr. George H. Widdows, F.R.I.B.A. A 
deposit of £2 2s. will be required for the plan and con- 
ditions of competition, to be returned on receipt of a 
bona fide design, etc. All enquiries with reference to 
the competition must be sent to Mr. H. Farrands, M.A., 
Director of Education, Education Offices, Southend- 
on-Sea, not later than 30 June 1922. 
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Members’ Column 


PARTNERSHIPS. 

A.R.1.B.A. (1911), with moderate capital and wide experience in 
London and the provinces, wishes to obtain Partnership in an estab- 
lished and expanding firm. Used to responsibility. At present chief 
draughtsman (since demobilisation in 1919) in busy office.- Reply 
Box No. 581, c/o Secretary R.1.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, W.1. 

A.R.1.B.A., etc., with first-class connection, wishes Partnership 
or working arrangement with first-class London firm.—Appls 
Box 9622, c/o Secretary R.1.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, W.1. | 

AssociATE (aged 32) wishes to purchase a Partnership in an 
established practice in South or West of England, or to run a 
branch practice. Eight years’ experience in various classes Of 


work. War service, with commission in Royal Engineers.—Apply 
Box No. 962, c/o Secretary R.1.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, London, 
W.1. 


LICENTIATE R.I.B.A. is desirous of Partnership in general country 
practice (preferably South Coast). Good experience in Domestic, 
School and Church work, Valuations, etc. Small capital—Apply 
Box 1362, c/o Secretary R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, W.1. 

APPOINTMENTS WANTED. 

ARCHITEC?’S ASSISTANT desires post in London or provinces. 
Ecclesiastical and high-class Domestic work. Completed articles in 
the North. Age 26. Four years’ War service—Apply Box 924, 
c/o Secretary R.1.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, W.1. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS 

Messrs. BURNETT AND MACPHERSON have removed their offices 

from 28 Regent Street to 94 Jermyn Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. 
WANTED. 

An ARCHITECTURAL ASSISTANT for the East. Must be an experi- 
enced man, sound in construction as well as design. Exceptional 
opportunity for the right man.—For full particulars apply Box 180, 
c/o Secretary R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, W.1. 


Minutes X VIII 


SESSION 1921-22. 
At the Fifteenth General Meeting (Business) of the Session 
* 1921-22, held on Monday, 12 June 1922, at 8 p.m.— Mr. 7 De 
Searles-Wood, Vice-President, in the chair. The attendance 
book was signed by 10 Fellows (including 4 members of the 
Council) and 11 Associates (including 1 member of the 
Council). 

The Minutes of the Meeting held on 29 May 1922, 
having been published in the JouRNAL, were taken as read, con- 
firmed, and signed by the Chairman. 

The Hon. Secretary announced the decease of Mr. Charles 
Clegg (Retired Fellow), elected Fellow 1877, placed on the list 
of Retired Fellows in 1919; and, on the motion of the Hon. 
Secretarv, it was RESOLVED that the regrets of the Institute for 
the loss of this member be recorded on the Minutes of the 
Meeting. 

The following candidates for membership were elected by 
show of hands :— 

AS FELLOWS (10). 
ANDERSON : ANDREW WHITFORD [4. 1884]. 
BraDDELL ‘THomMAs ArTHUR Darcy [A4. 1920]. 
BRowN : W1iLL1AM Epwarp ARTHUR [4. 1904]. 
Ropert [4. 1914]. 
Curtis : 'THomas [4. 1904]. 
Mo.e: CHARLES JoHNS, M.B.E. [A4. 1909]. 
Owen : GEOFFREY [A. 1912], Warrington. 
Rippry : CHARLES [A4. 1898], Kettering. 
RupDLE : ALAN [.4. 1909], Peterborough. 
Souster: ERNEST GEORGE WILLIAM [4. 1905]. 
AS ASSOCIATES (24). 
ALWaRD : WILLIAM WaLLace, M.Arch. [Special War Examina- 
tion], Montreal, Canada. 
ANDREWS : CyriIL Dovuctas [Special War Examination]. 
BEAUMONT : JOHN SoMERVILLE, M.C., B.A. [.S. 1921—Special 
War Exemption], Manchester. 
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CHFEK : ALFRED CyRIL [Special War Examination], Leicester 

Haro_p Gounpry [Special War Examination], 
Darlington. 

Davirs: Haro_p Hincuciirre [Special War Examination] 
Liverpool. 

Dawson : Harvey ALEXANDER [Special War Examination]. 

Harritp: Frep, M.A.Oxon. [Special War Examination] 
Totnes, S. Devon. ; 

HaywarD : JOHN Haro [Special War Examination], Glasgow, 

Jackson : Harotp ‘Tomas [Special War Examination]. 

Jenkins : ‘THOMAS 'TREVELYAN [S. 1922—Special War Exemp- 
tion], Liverpool. 

Lay : ARTHUR PURCELL [Special War Examination]. 

PRYNNE: Haro_p FELLOweEs [.S. 1921—Special War Exemp- 
tion], Madras, India. 

Reeves : JOHN Epwarp [Special War Examination], Birming- 
ham. 

ROBERTSON : ALEXANDER SMFATON [Special War Examination] 
Melbourne, Australia. 

SADLER : WILLIAM [Special War Examination]. 

SAMPLE : EDMUND FREDRICK RONALD [Special War Examina- 
tion], Hong Kong, China. 

SEATON : WILLIAM Georce [Special War Examination], Ponty- 
pridd, Glam. 

THOMPSON : CHRISTOPHER CRaIG [Special War Examination] 
Toronto, Canada. 

THREADGOLD : ROBERT AINSLIE [S. 1914—Special War Exemp- 
tion], Liverpool. 

‘TOWNSEND : ARTHUR CECciL [Special War Examination], Liver- 
pool, 

von BerG : WILFRED CLEMENT, M.C. [Special War Examina- 
tion]. 

WHITLEY : CUTHBFRT CLauDE Mortier [Special Examination], 
Victoria, Australia. 

WILLMAN : JOHN Henry [Special War Examination], Taunton. 


AS HONORARY ASSOCIATES (10). 

AsHBy: THomas, D.Litt., F.S.A., Director of the British 
School at Rome, Rome, Italy. 

: CHARLES Francis, M.A., F.S.A., Ashmolean Museum, 
Oxford. 

CLuTTON-Brock : ARTHUR, B.A. 

COCKERELL : SYDNEY CARLYLE, M.A., Director of the Fitz- 
william Museum, Cambridge. 

CORNFORD LEsLiF Cope. 

CRANAGE : Rev. Davip Herpert Somerset, Litt.D., F.S.A., 
Cambridge. 

MontGcoMery : Henry GREVILLE, J.P. 

New : Epmunp Hort, Oxford. 

R. RANDAL. 

WELLER: HENRY OweN, B.Sc., M.Inst.C.E., Director of 
Building Research. 


The Scrutineers’ Reports, giving the results of the Annual 
Elections of the Council, the Standing Committees, and the 
Hon. Auditors, were read, and the Chairman declared the 
Officers, Members of Council and Standing Committees, and 
Hon. Auditors duly elected in accordance therewith. 

On the motion of the Chairman, a vote of thanks was passed 
by acclamation to the Scrutineers for their labours in connection 
with the Elections. 

The Secretary read a letter from the Chairman of the 
Scrutineers on the subject of spoiled voting papers, and the 
Chairman directed that the letter be published in the JouRNAL. 

The proceedings closed at 8.15 p.m. 


Arrangements have been made for the supply of the R.I.B.A. 
JOURNAL (post free) to members of the Allied Societies who are 
not members of the R.I.B.A. at a specially reduced subscription 
of 12s. a year. Those who wish to take advantage of this 
arrangement are requested to send their names to the Secretary 
of the R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, W.1. ; 
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